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lishers, for the fo'!oaing works, received through 

Messrs. Grav & Batantywe, at whose store 

they may be found on sale. 

A Crivical ConMENTan® on the Epistle to the Mebrews. 
By Francis S. Sampson, Di D, Professor of Oriental 
Literature im the Union Theological Seminary, Prince 
Faward. Virginia. Fédited from the manuscript notes 
of the Author, by Robert L. Dabuey, D. D. New York: 
Carter & Brothers. 1856. Pp. 475, 8vo. 

A Memorr OF Apg.aipg Leaparn Newton. By Rev. John 
Baillee, Minisior of the Free Church of Scotland. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1956. r 

syeurno Reames on the New Testament. St. 

p SA Rev. John Cumming. D: Di FRCS. I. Bos- 

ton: John P. Jewett & Co. 1856. 

Tre Heatiex RELIGION in its Popular and Symbolical 
Development. By Rey. Joseph B. Gross, Boston: John 
P. Jewett & Co. 1856. 

Eprra Hats. A Village Story. By Thrace Tabmon. 

Boston: Philips, & Co. 1856. if 

us Vicrory Won. A Brief Memorial of the Last Days of 

GR. By the author of the “Memoir of Captain H. 

viears.” New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1856. 


Missions Needful to the Higher Blessedness of the Church. 
A Discourse at the Anniversary of the Society of In- 
quiry of the Union Theological Seminary, on Sabbath 
evening, May 4, 1956. By William R. Williams. New 
York: Rebert Carter & Brothers. 1856. 

Preacu THE Worv. A Discourse delivered at the Open- 
ing of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
of the United States of America, May 19,1856. By Rev. 
N.L. Rice, D.D, Moderator. New York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers. 1856. 

Biblical science is indebted to Dr. Sampson 
for a valuable contribution to its progress. His 
Commentary on the Hebrews, laboring as it 
S does under the disadvantage of not having re- 
* ceived in all its parts his finishing touch, and 
published after his death, yet bears the mark 
| of ripe scholarship and diligent research. He 
availed himself of the best helps that the labors 
| of many learned commentators on the book 
have furnished ; but he thinks too for himself. 
It is exegetical, based on the true principles of 
Biblical interpretation; clear, condensed, and 
more than usually satisfactory. There are no 
long disquisitions, but rather the statement of 
results of careful and patient investigation by 

a candid mind, disposed to weigh conflicting 
juterpretations, and decide on strict philological 
grounds and a comparison of the various pas- 
cages of Scripture which may throw light on 
any obscurer portion under his notice. His po- 
sition that the Apostle Paul is the author ofthe 
Epistle, is stated and sustained, as we think, in 
his Introduction, which, with the Introductory 

Essay, deserves a faithful perusal, as a fine spe- 

cimen of the author’s abilities as a teacher. The 


Our acknowledgements are due to the pub-| 
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Mr. Gross’s book may supply instruction. - Hie 
‘eagerness to, press his theory sometimes, bow: 
Pails aa yes cdg angi 
ceived with considerable deduction, Thus, as, 





that no one possessed sufficient skill or means, 


now have in world. So, after 
quoting Dr. Ward's book on the mythology of 
the Hindoos, as his authority fora certain view 
entertained by them, he subjoing, in @ note, that 
such a thing is “sheer nonsense,” and must be 
explained figuratively. The author overlooks 
the great fact that, amid the vast diversity in 
which. Paganiam has shown itself, we have to 
look to a variety of forms of origin, and that 
to reduce all under one head is impracticable. 
It is, no doubt, easy for the theorist, as he ex- 
design, too little weight is given to the seriptur- 
al view, if indeed it be not often wholly ig- 
nored. The apostle Paul, in the first chapter 
of his epistle to the Romans, has given us the 
truer solution of the question, when he says 
that, “professing themsetves to be wise, they 
become fools,” and also, elsewhere, that “men 
did not like to retain God in their thoughts,” 
and therefore “he gave them up to believe a 
lie.” Apologies for idolatry end the gross sen- 
sualism of paganism can hardly be admitted, 
when we have God’s own word as a surer guide 
to direct our views. We are surprised that our 
author has so little reference to the Bible on 
this topic, and we can attribute it only to the 
fact that the speculations of the writers to whom 
he acknowledges his particular indebtedness, 
for the most part, regard the book of God 
scarcely as of higher authority than profane 
history. 

The village story entitled Edith Hale is evi- 
dently the production of a person who has ob- 
served life and manners, and is acquainted 
with various species cf literature. The illus- 
trations, borrowed sometimes from classical 
subjects, sometimes from German philosophy 
or history, and at others from Scandinavian 
mythology, prove that the author has turned 
his attention to all these sources of knowledge. 
The tale is one of struggling poverty and vir- 
tue, rewarded at last, though the ordeal of trial 
has been a severe one. Edith’s character is 
well drawn—better than most in the book. The 
style at times wants ease, and beeomes artifi- 
cial, Some of the portraitures are in their 





work is designed for those acquainted with the 


ae Theological Seminary, and on this account will 
be most prized by theological students and min- 
isters of the Gospel. The circulation must 
hence be limited, though intelligent Christians 
not versed in the Greek or Hebrew will find 
much that is instructive in portions of the vol- 
ume, The type is large and clear, the page 
well leaded, so that it is easy for consultation. 
We were sorry to notice a few typographical er- 
rors, which we hardly expected in such a 
book, and from the press whence it is issued. 
We cannot, in closing this notice, but remark, 
how great is the loss of such a man to the 
Christian world, and the Seminary he adorned 
by his fitness for his work, and the manner in 
which it was performed, The church of our 


means of Biblical study. 


The Memoir of Miss Newton is a beauti@! 
record of active piety. As biographies arecom- 
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or'zinal Greek, as that text is given, and the in- 
terpretations proceed on arguments and illus- 
trations connected with the grammatical struc- 
ture and mode of speaking in that language and 
the Hebrew. It was prepared by the deceased 
author as notes to his lectures to his classes in the 


piled from diaries and letters; it often Aappens 
that the hand of partial fréndship «8y present 
a different picture of thé subject trom the true 
one. There'are mary individaals, who, with the 
ee they exhibit before #e world 
and in their 4orrespondence with others, yet 
known inti4@tely by those who Are every day 
with thea, are felt to be chapterized by sad 
d, and another 


in coniuet at home, ther could scarcely be a 
ovvised #8 the Ame »ersons. Tn this memoir, 
ye **l that-t cop not havé been so with her. 
40 sweet intelligent countenance, the whole 
aspect of her life as portrayed, the earnest 
devon’ in every way to the cause of her 
Sevioar, the spirit of lévely tendernéss and 
Kinduess of her daily intercourse with kindred 
® friends, her benevolence, humility, and pa- 
lence, breathe over these pages a testimony that 
we at once admit to be true, and that cannot be 
Bainsayed. Her calm and holy trust, as she 
meets the hour of death, crowns the whole with 
an undying wreath, fragrant with memories of 
blessed deeds and 9 faith that grew stronger 
and brighter to the last. Examples like this 

yet high- 
e; and we 
“ommend this memoir to such, assured that we 
favor by pointing, them to one so 


Dr Cumming’s volume of Sabbath Readings 
a" St. John’s Gospel, is one of the best of his 
Works we have seen, Marked, as yaual, by 
“me of his peculiarities, it however combines 
“position with practical applicetion, and is 
‘ell adapted for its intended purpose. It does 
"ot supply the place of a commentary, as the 
“eres of remarks rests upon @ chapter, or con- 
Siderable Portion of one, rather than on the 


ristian with thoughts for his private 
8 and reflection. In this point of view, 


xlbt beface of the Rew. Mr. Gross'e book on 
the 2” Religion, cée., is dated in 1854, and 

“pyright appears to have been taken out 
‘80 that we presume this must be a 
_ “a8ue from the press, a8 it nas the jm- 
on the title page, of 1856.° We have 
Sea the work before, nor do we recollect 


hy Creezer, Mone, and Kaisor, whose books 
i, Published a number of yagsp since ; 
works, ae Wiitke and others, @p 


caunot have access to abler works, 


various features out of keeping with others, 
and perhaps the general impression as to cer- 
tain of them is. not what the author aimed to 
produce. 
trace the thread of Providence in the tangled 
web. of life is a creditable one. 
might have been done, we think, with as sure, 
and perhaps better effect, had parts been omit- 
ted. Its length renders it.somewhat tedious, 
and the reader, in looking for the winding up, 
will often hurry over, and, it may be, omit con- 
+ necting links. - i i 
usual neat style of its publishers. 

The next three works on our list are small, 
but a few pages each. In matter, however, 
they make up for extent. Our readers will re- 
member the notice we gave of the life of Cap- 
tain Viears, and we hope that before this they 
have proved its correctness by their own de- 
light in the perusal of the book itself. T'he 
Victory Won, by the same author, is the ac- 
count of the conversion and the last few months 
of the lifeof a man of superior intellect and 





countey is highly indebted also to Dr. Dabney | aducasion, who from an infidel, unwilling, even 
for giving this volame by his friend to her) . 4 his failing strength, to hear a prayer, or 


Jéhink of his prospects for eternity, by God’s 
grace was brought to see his error, to embrace 
the truth with his whole heart, and in a meek 
and humble endurance of a wasting disease, 
from his dying bed, like the departing orb of 
day, to send forth, as it were, @ radiance of 
glory, reflected with softened heams from that 
world into which he was just entering, The 
reality of the change wrought in his heart is 
strikingly presented in hig conversations ; and 
what but the power of the Holy Spirit could 
so have caused “ old things to pass away, and 
all things to become new?” It is written ag in 








ray of the soul which was with its God.” 


much in aecuring a more extended ci 


a variety of information 
the Western States, also has been placed in 


peerens.ee Ita author states that 


embraced jn pis 
and conquest of | 












to make them.” A singular assertion, when | West, including Ohio, Indians, Mino 


Taken as.e whole, the attempt to 


But all thig 


sunlight; and it comes up from the very grave, 
with a voice to bid the dying sinner, as he is 
hurrying on from time to eternity, to look to 
Jesus and live. It was through His atoning 
blood pardon was sought and found; and when 
all was over, as the once Jogt, now saved, had 
made request, the large card was reversed, 
that had borne inscribed the words on which 
the dying eye was last fastened—* The Son of 
Man is come to seek and to save that which is 
lost.” “I want nothing, now, but a further 
revelation of the beauty of the unseen Son of 
God,” there appeared to those who came to 
gaze on that lifeless corpse the chogen farewell 
words of cheer and triumph, “ Thanks to God, 
who giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” The victory was won, and being 
dead he yet speaketh, to call every reader to 
become, as he did, a “ follower of them who 
through faith have inherited the promises.” 
Our readers can need no more from us, to make 
them to listen to his voice, conveyed to us in 
the pages by one to whom: as the instrument 
he owed his awakening and conversion, and 
who heard his humble confession, witnessed 
his calmness, egught his parting smileof peace, 
and, looked on / the elear, deep, spiritual eye 
upraised,” while “lighted up by the lingering 


Of Dr. Williams and Dr. Rice’s Discourses, 
it is enough to say that their titles indicate 
their subjects, and their authors have that 
reputation ag able ministers of the Gospel 
which guaranties them tg be worth reading, 
They are printed in a neat and convenient guo- 
decimo form, rather in the usual pamphlet one 
of sermons; and this, too, will, no doubt, aid 
circulation. 


A. useful book, published by Miller, Orton, 
& Mulligan, New York and Ayburp, 1856, de- 
signed asa Guide to Travellers, and furnishing 
respecting several of 


our hands, by the courtesy of the press from 
which it is issued. The title shows its. charac- 
ter, which appears to be sustained, as far as 

; apy a0 exten- 
has vis: 
ited all the country described up to the Bocky 
{ Piled from a variety of writers on the tovics 
tex jocluded in the 
‘West, its character and’ prospects, are present 
ed in a condensed-form, and numerous inter- 
‘psting facts thrown «in,. to furnish not only in- 
formation, but likewise to grrest the attention 
by the more lively scenes that are assooiajed 
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with such subject, The. view he gives of 
Kansas, and the wrongs endured by men who 
are perilling their lives for Freedom, is dispas- 
sionate, and yet decided for right. We would 


‘Kansas, and Nebraska; their Geography, His- 
tory, advantages, resources, and prospects ; 
comprising their local history, institutions, and 
lawa; giving a table of distances, and the most 
direct routes, and modes of conveyance; also, 
pointing out the best districts for agricultural, 
commercial, lumbering, and mining opera- 
tions, With a map and numerous illustrations, 


| By Jacob Henry, New York: Miller, Orton, 


& Mulligan. 1856,” 
From Goury & Lincoun, of Boston, we have 


amines exiating systems, to say how thisand that | received two volumes, with the respective titles : 


? ‘ : 


Tuk Cane; hie Organization, Habits, and Uses, cota 
| - ered with reference to his introduction into the U 
States. By George P. Marsh. 

Tue Hattie: or, the Sheepfold in the Waters. A tale of 
‘ humble life on the coast of Schleswig. Translated 
from the Cerman of Biernatzki, by Mrs. George |. 
Marsh. With a biographical sketeh of the author. 
1856, 


Both of these works are of high merit. Mr. 
Marsh has had opportunities of observation, as 
well as means of consulting the ablest writers 
on the subject of his book, enjoyed by few; 
and none are more able to avail themselves of 
the one or the other sources of information 
than he. Though modestly disclaiming the 
praise that is his due, and presenting himself 
before the public as chiefly indebted to other 
books, yet those who know Mr. Marsh will 
hardly feel willing to let him thus disclaim his 
own rightful meed of their obligation to him- 
self, The attempt now making to introduce the 
camel into our country renders this work the 
more valuable at the present time. All that is 
necessary to be known, as to its habits, capabili- 
ties, and uses, is presented to us in a condensed 
form, by one who we know to be of undoubted 
authority, and on whose researches the utmost 
reliance can be placed, Mr. Marsh does not 
seem to doubt the feasibility of the experiment, 
and regards it as a matter of no little import- 
ance in relation to our overland traffic. The 
book is of a nature to interest any reader, as 
the facts relating to this oldest beast of burden 
are oftentimes curious, and deserving atten- 
tion. 

Mrs. Marsh has, in her contribution to the 
reading public, brought out a work of striking 
interest. It is a religious tale, depicting the 
simple pastoral life, the manners and customs, 
and the perils and scenes of privation, among 
a rude people who dwell on the low islands, of- 
ten half covered by the sea, on the coast of 
Schleswig. Interwoven is a tale of love and 
desertion; and, when coquetry has wrought its 
work, reunion in death. The scenes are often 
of thrilling interest, especially the account of 
the travellers on the ebb-sandg, and the inunda- 
tion by which the final catastrophe is brought 
about; while the deep religious spirit which is 
diffused through the whole makes it a book, 
| too,.of real value to those who may thus prize 
it. The translation is happily executed, and 
the whole furnishes a picture of humble pover- 
ty and piety, with the care of Providence, amid 
the dangers of exposure, which will no doybt 
be heightened, in the perusal, by the knowl- 
edge that it is drawn, in no small measure, 
from the experience of its author’s life. 





Home Srupigs. By Rebeeca Upton. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols, & Co. 1856. For sale by Taylor & Maury, 
Washington, D. C. 

This is a sort of Dictionary or Alphabetical 
reference hook to subjects connected with do- 
mestic affairs. Here are the mysteries of cook- 
ery, receipts, and whatever may help the house- 
wife in her vocation. The authority of Mrs. 
Upton ia regarded by our friends, in and around 
Boston, we understand, as unquestionable—so 
that, if her directions be pursued, many a good 
dinner and many a nice regale will be the re- 
sult. The old “proof of the pudding is in the 
eating,” we presyme, will be the best test to 
our readers of the truth of the youchers hy 
whom this volume comes aceredited to us, 


Tyrica Forms anp SpectaL Enps tN Creation. By Rev. 
James McCosh, LL. D., and George Dickie, A. M., LL. D. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1866, For sale 
by Gray & Ballantyne, Washington, D. €. 

: To do justice, even, in a notice of such a book, 

in @ public journal, morg space is demanded 

than we can devote to this purpose. One of 
the authors is already known by his able work 

on the method of the Divine Government, a 

yolume which we had occasion to commend to 

our readers a few months since. This new 
production fully sustaing oyr expressions in po- 
spect to Prof. McGosh’s style and method of 
reasoning, at that time. Prof. Dickie, who ig 
entitled also to a portion of the credit of this 
joint production, we presume, has furnished the 
facts and views that bear on the argument, de- 
rived from natyrgl history in its branches as a 
science. There is no line of demarkation Grawp, 
by which we can assign to one or the other of 
the authors @ particular portion of the book 
that belongs to him. ‘Phey sppear 98 co-Iabor- 
ers, and yet we suppose the body of the work, 
as well aa the original plan, is to be attributed 
to Prof. McCosh, since it is the carrying out of 
a principle which he stated, somewhat fully, in 
an elaborate article of the North British Re. 
view for August, 1851—a paper which was pro- 
nounced, by Hugh Miller, to be “ one of the most 
suggestive and ingenious” articles he had almost 
eyer peru This was followed by communica- 
tiong to different learned societies, and pub- 
lished in their Fransactiong and Scientific Jour- 
nals, by our authors, aad which were regarded 
with much favor. In consequence of these re- 
sults, they have combined their forces, and con- 
centrated their views in this large volume, the 
republicatian of which we owe to the same en- 
terprising Grm that has favored us heretofore 
with so many valuable works, by the mogern 

Scottish writers on Theology. One peculiarity 

that strikes us as belonging to this class of au- 

thors, most of whom, we presume, have been 

trained up under the influence, , 

struction, of Dr. Ghalmany, is — broad and com- 

prehensive view of the subjects of which the 
treat in their diversified relations. They arp 
not afraid to go out into all the fields of na- 





trations of every kind, to show how that, even 
ake ‘Bmall of his Universe as God 


parison with what is known, proofs 

meet us of an infinitude of reach of design and 
gape that ought to silence every 
cavil, and teach the st son of science to 
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right mind, differing ia this respect feom, the | 
mazy and mystic speculations of many of the 


r | German writers, who 90 wrap gr on 
an | truths with the technicalities of a ental 
‘ull, | philosophy, that, after the cover is removed, the 


shell broken, and we get to the inside, while 
we find only some very commonly-received idea, 
or just such as may have often passed through. 
our minds, we wonder an author could not at 
once have told us what he meant. Yet there 
is no want of profound thought, logical sequence, 
or solid demonstration, in these writers of Scot-: 
land, They are skilled in analysis, adepts 
reasoning, but they choose to follow out the’ 
trains of induction in their own way, even if it 
be a somewhat homelier one, because it better. 
meets the wants of those minds with which 


dent in the volume before us. The. up: 





Physical science pours out its treasures. for 

their use. Inanimate and animate nature fur- 

nish them with the illustrations they require. 

It is impossible for us to do more than glance 

at the plan of the work in its most marked out- 

lines, and which is carried out in numerous Ge- 
tails with skill and excellent effect. Two great 
principles or methods of procednre are sup- 
posed to be kept in view in the constitution of 
the material universe—one, the principle of 
order; the other, that of special adaptation. 
The first book is devoted to these. Order is 
considered in respect to number, time, color, 
and form. Under each of these branches are 
many interesting remarks. The need of special 
adjustments to the. beneficent operation of the 
forces of nature; that these adjustments are de- 
signed, and not casual; their obviousness and 
completeness are the points selected as the di- 
visions in the subject of the principle of special 
adaptation. In the second book, entitled, “ co- 
ordinated facts, giving indications of common 
order and adaptation throughout the various 
kingdoms of nature,” there is an extended ref- 
erence to the structure of plants and animals, 
with the forms and colors of plants, An ex- 
amination is made in this regard, as to the ver- 
tebrate skeleton, and especially the teeth ; also, 
to the other classes of animals, as the mollusca, 
articulata, and radiata ; to the nervous, vascu- 
lar, and muscular systems; the community of 
plan, with special modifications in the develop- 
ment of organized beings; geology; inorganic 
objects on the earth’s surface and the heavens. 
A rich variety of illustrations, furnished by 
these difierent departments of the kingdoms of 
nature, some of which, also, are rendered more 
clear by drawn figures, are here used with much 
effect. The third book, which is on the intet- 
pretation of the facts, is divided into thre 
chapters, embracing several sections. Her} 
are considered the argument from combined 
order and adaptation; the correspondence be! 
tween the laws of the material world and the 
faculties of the human mind ; typical forms of 
nature and revelation, embracing the types of 
the.Old Testament, typical numbers, and the 
| typical system of the New Testament. An ap- 
pendix gives a selected list of plants, illustra- 
ting associations of color, and the relations of 
form and color. The work has a short index, 
which we shoyld be giad to have found more 
extended and particular, as such a book seems 
to require, and which would much enhance its 
value. Wecan only add, after this full synop- 
sis, that our readers who will carefully examine 
it for themselves will not feel that their time 
or attention has been wasted in its perusal. 

Yet we warn them, too, it is a book that re- 

quires something more than a hasty glance or 

casual look, ta avail themselves of its various 
and profitable instruction. 

“Tue Toe oF THE END.” A prophetic period, develop- 
ing, as predicted, an increase of knowledge respecting 
the prophecies and periods that foretell the end. Illus- 
trated by the history of prophetic interpretation, the ex- 
pectation of the Church, and -the various computations 
of the times of Daniel and John, by commentators who 
generally terminate them between 1830 and 1880. Also, 
“Our Present Position inthe Prophetic Calendar,” with 
his “ Apocalyptic Seyen-Sealed Scroll,” by the Rev. E. 
B. Biliott, 4. M. Lectures on the Natyre and Nearness 
of the Advent, by the Rey. John Gumming; D. D. Lec- 
tures on the New Heavens and New Earth, by Dr. 
Chali , Dr. Hitchcock, and John Wesley; and the 
testimony of more than one hundred witnesses against 
the modern Whitbyan theory of a millennium before the 
advent. By a Congregationalist: Boston: John P. 
Jewett & Co. 1856. . 

We have given this long title, as by it we 
think our readers will get a8 correct an idea of 
the book as any notice we could write. The 
greater portion of the volume is extracts from 
other authors; and its main value, of course, is 
ir its being a compend, in a moderate size, of 
the opinjong of numerous writers on the prophe- 
cies relating to the millennium, the coming of 
Christ, and the end of the world. Who lays 
Claim to the labor of compilation, we are not 
informed. He might have done worse in his 
selections ; and yet, in noting various omissions 
of other commentators on the sabject, we think, 
top, he gould haye done still better. It is a 
singular collection of authorities, where & few 
verges OF so of a hymn figure as an expression 
of views by one man, alongside of the grave 
arguments and dednetions of a lepened com- 
mentator or divine, treating on the subject’ ex- 
pressly; an extract of six or eight lines from 
from Calvin; a sermon from Chalmers is here; 
& page or two from apother writer, a little por- 
tion of a periodical, testimonies of all sorts and 
sects, made in all methods and ways, have a 
place. We must not forget to notice, too, the 
Chart, or Seven-Sealed Scroll, with its red and 
yellow colors, and the various periods marked 
aug 99 desnitely, which is prefixed to the work, 
by which “‘he that readeth may run,” 








Centreville, Warve Co., Inp., 
June 30, 1856. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

T am one of the comparatively few Free Soil 
men, yet no inconsiderable in numbers, of this 
State, who, ‘since the Know ‘Nothing irruption 
of 1854, and the consequent demoralization 
and final dissolution of the Free Democratic 
of 1848 and 1852,"up to a quite recent 
noid have hes yb ¢ 
ab osition of “outsiders” to the lead- 
ag pated arbiztions of the day. We 

er 
Line” Demogratic, or the Fusion-Know-Noth- 
ng parties. H ’ fearing, and some- 
times, I confess, almost despairing, we waited, 
some of us not very patiently, the dawning of 
a better day. 





“They not merely explore, bring in, and apply 
the knowledge they so gain, but there is a clear, 
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plain, common-sense way, too, of usiag thelr | 
arguments, characteristic of the Scottish down- | Ci 


they have to deal. These traits are most evi- 
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idential ‘of the prin- 
te OF 40) and the dena- 
r it, that it 

may be as fairly yy intelligent 


nod sya asta tet ; bat T fel war. 
n saying that the Anti-Slavery men of 
diana wilt be a unit next November for 
Fremont and Darrow. . 

Yours, respectfully, Isaac H. Jurran. 


————.—_— 


For the National Era. 


MRS. HADDEN. 


2 CHAPTER VII. 

“I don’t see a soul here that I know! I don't 
know what I came for!” said Fletcher to Mra. 
Hadden, with his well-turned lip curled a little. 
“Tfind I calculated on being under your wing 
all the evening. You have quite too large a 
brood,” looking over the assembled heads, “for 
this, I see.” 

_ “Yes, to-night, have. You niust’come over 
on, vhen we are.alone. Come over, for the 


el day ;-and then we will have.some of the good, 


long talks we had when you were here last 
season. Do you remember ?—we didn’t agree 
upon anything. And this was all the better, 
since we liked it so well, disagreeing. I fan- 
cy, though, that we should hardly be so far 
apart in discussing, these times; for you must 
certainly deprecate this miserable Kaow Noth- 
ingism as heartily as Ido. Don’t you despise 
it?” she inquired, after waiting a moment for 
him to speak. 

“Well, no, I don’t, Mrs: Hadden.” He 
looked at her now—he had been looking down. 
at his and her feet. 

“Oh, Arthur: Fletcher! I hope you aren't 


& Know Nothing!” and her voice was like a 
ery of sudden pain. 

“Tm sorry ifit troubles you; but Iam.” He 
ssid it with a look of manly concern, that made 
Mrs. Hadden like him better than ever, in that 
moment, which evinced how wide apart they 
were in their convictions. 

“Well,” sighed she, after a pause, during 
which tears gathered in her eyes, “our God 
knows what is right and best. You may think 
one thing, I another; you may do one thing, 
and Ianother. It is God’s will that is done, 
after all our thinking and trying. There isn’t, 
in all Shakspeare, another so true a thing as 


this; 
“< Let us know, 
Out indiscretion sometimes serves us well, 
When our deep plots do fall; and that should teach us 
There’s a Divinily that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them as we will.’ 


“T think of this—I know this; but I do pray 
that our son may never be a Know Nothing. It 
would grieve me inexpressibly. For, don’t you 
see that this Know Nothingism is turning one 
more of our hallowed designations into a term 
of mere mockery and reproach? I’ve been 
ashamed, for years, whenever I have heard our 
country praised as the land of the free! What 
can we say, after this, when it is called (as it 
has so often been, and with truth, until now) 
‘a refuge for the oppressed and the starving 
of all nations ?’” 

“They can come now, Mrs. Hadden.” 

“Yes, to be suspected, to be hooted at and in- 
sulted in the streets, at the railroad stations, 
and everywhere. Now, when my husband was 
at Concord, last week, he saw a specimen of 
what no doubt goes on at many places. He 
was at the station, waiting for i 
home. When the train came in, an Irish family, 
a poor, bewildered-looking Trish family, got out 
of the cars tostopihere. There were husband, 
wife, aud several children; among them, two 
boys of about oy and ten, | think, from what 
my husband said about them. Well, what do 
you think was done to them, almost as soon as 
they set their feet down upon this earth, that is 
neither one man’snor another man’s, but God’s? 
They were beset, poor creatures! by a rowdyish 
set of Know Nothings, or by a set, at any rate, 
who had the essential reflexion of Know Noth- 
ingism upon them; were pushed about, hustled 
against the walls;their caps were knocked off, 
their noses were cuffed up; they were called 
“paddies,” “beggars,” “catholics,” “toads,” 
and told to “go home to Ireland, where they 
and all thejr race bejoaged.” And the poor 
creatures didn’t resent it atall, Arthur B'letcher. 
The mother cried, the children cried, the little 
babe with the regt, for the poor thing read the 
distress in its mother’s face and took up its 
early wail of fear and trouble. The father was 
very pale. He kept continually jabbering in 
his poor way, trying to remonstrate with the 
young men who were tormenting them, and to 
comfort his wife and children. He tried to 
keep himself hetween those ruffjang and his 
children; bat he couldn't. They were too 
active and quick for him, with his Co heart. 
While this went on, of course others laughed, 
or, at the least, smiled, for the taint of Know 
Nothingism was upon them all, or upon nearly 
all. And now, what can one who loves his 
country (to saynotaing of humanity and mercy) 
say to these things? Ob, Arthur Fletcher, I 
am $0 80 ou are a Know Nothing!” 

“ We will talk it all Over, when I Gome over, 
some time; and then, perhaps, you will feel 
better about it,” answered he, a smile coming 
over his features as he spoke, 

“TI may feel better satisfied with your act of 
joining them, after I have listened to your mo- 
tives, your views of the matter, which [ haven't 
the least doubt must be sincere and worthy. 
But I can never think any better of the prin- 
ciples of the organization then I do now, un- 
less they essentially better themselves. Think 
how much fault all you Free-Soilers found with 
the platforms of the Whig and Democratic par- 
ties, before the last Presidential eleetion. Think 
what 4 hue and cry you raised (and J, for one, 
didn’t blame you) over the ‘no-agitation’ resolu- 
tion! How much better, I would like to know 
was the ‘no-agitation’ clause o: the late National 
Council of jo Nothings?' 

“See whether—wait a little, and see whether 
we all set our feet upon that platform of the 
National Council, as the Whigs and Democrats 
mp0 those old Baltimore + yg 

Lercy on Freedom, if yon do; if yqu sta; 
there unt aftee t em President i aaron 
She’ll have no refuge, or resting-place, for her 
feet, neither in Kansas, nor anywhere, here in 
our ‘land of the noble free.’ She'll have to 
take the underground railroad for the Canadas, 
as such numbers of her disciples and followerg 


have done befo: +f 3h o ; 
be @ shaine i t AS abe pee based woaltitt 
will come to this at last,” she added, her fhoe 
growing every moment sadder. “We've no 
reason to eve our country is the pure, 
the parte ve ee sm dep sto live on, 
and on, without disorganization or ‘ 
you think we have?” » D9 
“No, I do Burl ye Hadden.” 
his head, and looked as gnzions as herself, * 
“ No, for Freedom sand Slavery are both here. 
Freedom, with a bright face, of peaceful 
promise, tries to get an unjostled foothold. Sla- 
very, scowling like a demon, as she is, hunts 
her, lays traps for her feet, tries 


rice her outa sometimes’ be- 
lieve he il oe ai ie 
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“ How old is she?” or taste, uncontrolled either by his physical | li { - 
“Twenty-eight.” necessities, or his social obligations, He aléns by teat oo pit no doit 


“Twenty-eight! And does she allow you to 
tell her age ad . 

“Yes, indeed, she’s as queer in this as she 
is in everything else. She tells it herself, every. 
oeabes polar than all t 

's & rarer thin all your cen 
planta, Wie, Tas wn wha the i, *P chal feal 
more like attacking her.” . 

“She is my only sister.” 

“Your sister, is she?” his face flashing a 
little, “ and so queer ?—how happens it?” 

“She was always so, from a child. Good, 
she was; but shy, in general, for all she was so 
eaieeiantty with ‘ie loved. She fre 
very homely, as a child, and so ashamed of it 
that she was ready ay} down into oe mud- 
ere say where the frogs were, I can remem- 

er her saying so, one spring day, when we were 
ous walking, and talking about it. She’s over it 
now. 

“Over the ugliness, do you mean, or the 
shame?” 

“ Over both. Or, s0T think. She don’t think 
she’s over the —— but she says she has no 
desire to be. re’s my hu: , stretching 
his neck to find me. There’s Ada; she’s look- 
ing after me. I suppose ’tis somewhere in the 
neighborhood of supper-time. Good bye.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

“Mrs. Hadden sent me out here to see her 
famous century plant,” said Fletcher, close to 
Julia’s shoulder, but with his eyes peering sedu- 
lously among the roses, geraniume, verbenas, 
heliotropes, and the like beautiful flower-gen- 
try. Where is it, madam?” still without look- 
ing at Julia, still peering assiduously, “can 
you tell me where it is?” 

Julia looked first at him, to see what sort of 
@ person it was, with the unknown voice; the 
rather blunt and off-hand, but withal, mellow, 
pleasant voice. She saw a tall, broad, portl 
man, with light in his face, and, as it were, all 
about him. She wondered who he was, until 
she recollected about the “Stone Factory,” 
and other works, having been built there at 
F. »8ince she went away; and about agent, 
overseers, and other families, having moved 
in on accoant of it; then she fancied that this 
was the agent. She remembered Mrs. Had- 
den’s mentioning him and his family in one of 
her letters, as “an acquisition.” So there, in 
that handsome form and the face of light, (she 
looked at him again at this stage of her reflec- 
tions,) was, no doubt, her sister’s “ acquisi- 
tion,” Mr. Merry. She was stooping a little, 
by the way, examining the plant to which she 
had brought him. 

“So this is the be-praised century-plant,” said 
he, drawing himself up, and facing Julia. “Be- 
praised because it flowers so rarely, Excellent 
gratitude to the rest of the plants here, that 
blossom continually; don’t you think so?” 

Julia smiled to see the curl of his full and 
handsome lip, as she answered—* you don’t un- 
derstand about it, perhaps. One must see that 
the century-plant is a grand thing, in its way. I 
like its slow, iron-like growth; the even face 
with which it goes on through whole genera- 
tions, to blossom by-and-by—by-and-by, when 
the plants and people that surrounded it once, 
have run their short, irregular race, and sre 
gone. As for these plants that blossom so early 
and so often,” she added, after a pause, her eyes 
still on the beautiful array of bright flowers and 
dark-green leaves, “one must love them, and 
feel grateful to them, if one does not open one’s 
mouth to say a word.” 

“Perhaps so. I have no doubt, in fact, that 
our hostess, yourself, and the admirers of flow- 
ers, in general, have a liking for these unpre- 
tending little things. But, after all, when it 
comes to the high qualities of admiration, and 
the stiff, orny, and, to my mind, pan 
icy plant, that, for all your homage, makes you 
not the slightest returns; only, very gracious- 
ly, very benignly, blossoming when it is well 
ready—that is, at the end of a hundred years. 
I’ve seen a few men in my life, like your famous 
century plant. Prof. Nutting, of Cambridge, 
is one; and his wife—all the women, in fact— 
think that he isa god. I hope you have one 
of these men for your husband. He’ll smile once 
a year, and you'll think this blessing enough, 
It will be sunshine 2nough for all the rest of 
the year. For the rest, you’ll be gloriously 
satisfied to see him wrapped imperviously in 
his own concentrated individuality, going for- 
ward and carrying his works, his studies, and 
all his expressigns and developments, with 
him, to the next generations; to be seen, felt, 
and appreciated then, when he, poor man! when 
you, poor woman! are lying side by side in 
the dust.” 

Julia laughed a little, but with tears in her 
eyes. “You must think, though, as I do,” said 
she, “that it is grand doing something with 
one’s might, if it ig nearly qll for the genera- 
tions to come. There are so many of us who 
go through life smiling this way, smiling that, 
gaying senseless, unmeaning things to this one, 
and ta that one, who just smile and say un- 
meaning, worthless things back again. Just 
eating, drinking, smiling, and saying worthless 
things, all through this life on earth! You 
must think, as I do, that this is miserable 
enough,” 

“Yes, indeed! But I hope there is q possi- 
ble ‘golden mean’ sqmewhere between Prof. 
Nutting, this century plant, your husband, and 
the mere chrysalis of the hour, that you have 
been supposing. They are allleaving us. Are 
they going to supper?” 

Upon Julia’s answering in the affirmative, ke 
offered to attend her, adding, “Jam Mrs, Had- 
den’ friend, Pletcher; you, I believe, are her 
sister.” 

(Dr. W—— comes along the hall. 
or rather feel, the jar of his em 
every one of which is set down with “a erigd”’ 
at the close. He opens the door wide—sets it 
away back—that he may overlook well the 
whole yoom at the threshold, and afterwards 
pass in without obstruction. 

“ How are you—how do you do” he asked, 

vancing. — ; 

“Nicely,” I answer, without looking awa 
from the paintof my pen. “Howdo you do?” 

“Nicely.” He lisps and minces the word a 
little. He thinks it is a foolish, provoking 
word to hear spoken in answer to one’s in- 
quiries. 

“Always scribbling; your pen 
the lines’ like a race-horse—how 
along?” 

“Nicely.” 

“Oh, hang it! Have done with that, or I will 
never come near you. How would you stand 
that?” 7 

* Nicely, Dr. W——!” 

“ Yes | 4 
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ont | remember your losing your 
appetite, and growing thin, and as pale as a 
ghost, poor child! once when you believed 
you had made me angry—so angry that I would 
never come near you again? Ah, I know you 
haven’t forgotten that, whatever else you may 
have forgotten. See! look up; here ara same 
flowers and sweet-scented leaves the girls broke 
Of for you, as ‘I was coming. Go and put them 
into some water, while I read what is up here 
“e this Page about ‘Prof, Nutting, off Cam- 

’ He and I were classmates, twenty 
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is the artist, whatever be his manifest voca- 
tion, whose action obeys his own internal taste 
or attraction, uncontrolled either by necessit 
or duty. The action may perfectly consist 

with necessity and duty; that is to sa »it may 
practically promote both his hentai and so- 
cial welfare ; but these must not be its anima- 
ting principles, or he sinks at once from the artist 
into the artisan. The artisan seeks to gain a 
livelihood, orgecure an honorable name. He 
works for bread, or for fame, or for both to- 
gether. The artist sbhors these ends, and 
works only to show forth that immortal beant 
whose presence constitutes his inmost. soul. 
He is vowed to beauty as the bride is vowed to 
the husband, and beauty reveals herself to 
him, only as he is true to his inmost soul, only 
as he obeys his spontaneous taste or attraction.’ 
Now, what I think is, that there are enough 
husbands who are following, helter-skelter, all 
sorts of outside forces, and will-o’-the-wisps. If 
there is here and there one who goes with dig- 
nity, wisdom, and unswerving purpose, straight 
forward. in his pursuit, (whether this is what 
we are accustomed to call artistic, literary, pro- 
fessional, scientific, mechanical, or agricul- 
tural, or what not,) he’s a true man, and his 
wife has reason to be proud of him. They say 
that when Prof, Nutting is in his studies, he 
don’t known that he has wife, child, or home; 
don’t know that the dinner hour will come, in 
its time, or that a joint must needs come be- 
forehand, They say his wife has to see to him, 
and to everything. But she is a proud woman, 
among women; for his smiles and attentions, 
when they do come, are bright like the’ sun. 
They come straight out of his soul, you see, 
like all his action, all his expression. I wish 
that Julia of yours had refuted the man, with 
some such arguments as these. You don’t 
speak, if I halt ever so long, at the end of my 
sentences. Is it because you mean I shall see 
just how garrulous I am, talking all day, and 
indering you? Ah, itis! I know what the 
gathering color means. Don't deny it. Don’t 
ever say a thing that is untrue, to save my 
neck. And, above all, don’t do it to save me 
the reproof that I need. I never made such a 
long speech to you before, I believe; I never 
will again.” 

“Oh, I shall want you to!” 

“You will? Good, then! I am glad you 
will want me to; but I never will. I’m gone 
now. Don’t make this Fletcher of yours too 
excellent a hero. If I find that he is over my 
head in goodness and grace, I shall think as I 
read, ‘Now, this is what she likes. This is the 
kind of man she brings out, when she has a 
hand in the affair. She would work me over 
after the same ideal, if she could find a single 
plastic quality in me.’”) 





THE ASSAULT UPON SENATOR SUMNER, A 
CRIME AGAINST THE PEOPLE. 


SPEECH OF HON, JOHN A. BINGHAM, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
JuLY 9, 1856, 


Mr. BINGHAM. I cannot express my sur- 
prise at the remarks that have fallen from the 
gentleman from North Carolina. He seems to 
labor under the impression that the case before 
the House is but a simple case of assault and 
battery, within the jurisdiction of a justice’s 
court, and involving at most a five-dollar pen- 


et 

he gentleman, sir, by the temper and lan- 
guage of his remarks, seems to count the guar- 
antees of the Constitution as but dust in the 
balance, when brought in conflict with his over- 


‘hr CLINGHAN Wil the goatioman allow 


me to speak a single sentence? I wish to say 
that what I have said, if true, is what would be 
said of it at home. That is all. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I trust, sir, that hereafter 
the gentleman may exemplify by his practice 
that rule of conduct which he prescribes to 
others, and which he thinks should be especially 
observed by the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, Mr. Sumner. I submit to the 
House, that it ill becomes the gentleman to read 
lectures of propriety here to others, and straight- 
way himself indulge in the grossest and most 
wanton abuse of an absent man. I should like 
ta know, sir, who constituted the gentleman 
censor upon the personal appearance, bearing, 
and courage, of the accomplished Senator from 
Massachusetts ? 

The gentleman seems equally at fault in his 
estimate of the great characier of the Senator, 
(Mr. Suaver,] and of the issues arising out of 
that assault upon him which is now the subject 
of inguiry before the House. He very broadly 
assumes that the people’s representatives have 
no distinctive privileges as representatives of 
the peaple, except during the actual session of 
the House. Until the exigency of this case 
demanded it, who ever advanced such an opin- 
ion as that? The freedom of speech and the 
security of person are upon trial to-day. These 
great rights underlie and are essential to all 
representative government. Upon their main- 
tenance depends the life of the State, and with- 
out their observance there can be no free Con- 
stitution and no free people. That the repre- 
sentative shall not be questioned elsewhere 
than in and by the body of which he is a mem- 
ber, for any speech or debate made in his offi- 
cial character, is a principle cosval with the 
English constitytian, and recognised wherever 
the common law obtains as a gule of civil con- 
duct. 

The gentleman from North Caroling tells us 
that this privilege, as stated in our Constitution, 
is borrowed “literally from an English statute,” 
and that the statute was only intended to pro- 
tect members of Parliament from civil liability 
in courts of justice for words spoken in debate. 
Sir, the gentleman is somewhat at fault in his 
reading, toyching the history of this great 
privilege. 
Blackstone tells us that the privilege of the 
English Parliament was principally established 
in order to protect its members, not only from 
being molested by their fellow-subjects, but also 
from being oppressed by the power of the Crown. 
He enumerates the privilege of speech and of 

rson a8 of the more notorious of these privi- 
logos Vol. 1, p. 164.) 

y the statute of 1 William and Mary, st. 2, 
chap. 2, the privilege of speech is declared to 
be “fone of the liberties of the people ;” and 
it is further provided, “that the freedom of 
speech, and debates, and edings in Par. 
fiament, ought not to be impeached or ques- 
tioned in any court or place out of Parliament.” 
And, sir, we are farther told that this freedom 
of speech, as also the privilege of the person 
from arrest, are particular! p deel 2 of the 
King in person by the Speaker of the House of 
Commons at the opening of evexy new Parlia- 
ment, ond that THUS JMMUNITIES are as ancient 
as Kdward the Uonfessor. Sir, I venture the 
opinion, that to THESE IMMUNITIES of the Eng- 
lish Commons, more than to any or all other 
causes combined, is attrivutable the proyd fact 
in England’s history, that her House of Oom- 
mons, through centaries of conflict and trial 

ga stood forth the as lum of constitytional 
Bete and firmly and efiantly maintained the 
rights of the people against the encroachments 
ry "tyranny, whe er attempted under the rule 
the Plantagenets, the Tudors, or the Stuarts. 
This great privilege of the people, sir—the 
freedom of speech and debate in their legisla- 
tive assemblies, and the absolute immynity of 
their representatives from outrage, oF insult, oF 
menace, in the exercise thereof—is a Lager 
aa gacred apd 43 and solemnly estab- 
a here yn our own country as in England. 
it statute of lst William and Mary 
that is incorporated in our Constitation, which 
provides that the Senators and ves 


[See 
and ig going. n- |} 
the same, and for any 


, or 
ate jn either House they shall not be ques- 








| an 


the liberties of the people.” it has always 

80 understood ; an Mr. Justice Story. ia his 

Commentaries on the Constitution, 24 vol., 847 

says of these rights and privileges of the mem. 

awed oe aon, ra “are in truth the 
nd privileges of their consti 

for their benefit pb eetatity ne a: 

Happily you, Mr. Speaker, have no occasion 
upon the opening of Congress, like the Speaker 
of the British Commons, to make demand of 4 
King that the people’s representatives shall en- 
Joy, unmolested an unquestioned, these great 
and essential tights of a free Commonwealth. 
These rights are declared by the Constivution : 
and, as a pledge for their observance, you de. 
mand and receive of every member of this 
House a sole-an oath, by which he swears, in 
the presence of his Maker, “that he will sup- 
port the Constitrtion of the United States ”__ 
that Constitution which provides that, during 
their attendance upon the session of Congress 
not during its actual sittings merely, bat during 
its entire session, and in going to and return. 
ing from the same, the Representatives and 
Senators “sHAaut iy ari cases, EXCEPT TREASON, 
ERLONY, AND BREACH OF THE PEACE,’ he & 

m arrest, even by the strong arm of thetae. 
that they shall not be questioned in any other 
place, or by any other body than their respect: 
ive Houses, for any speech or debate therein - 
and that “Tne Ricut or tae PzorLe,” of al! 
the people, whether Senator, Representative, or 
constituent, “ro BF SECURE IN THEIR PERSONS, 
SHALL NOT BE VIOLATED.”—(Constitution of 
one 7 States, art. 1, sec. 6, and Amendments, 
art. 4. 

That, sir, was the pledge which you demand- 
ed and received of every member of the House, 
his oath, his solemn oath, that he would not 
himself, nor should others, so far as he could 
prevent it, outrage or restrict by menace or vio- 
lence these great rights of free speech and per- 
sonal security. But, sir, these provisions of 
the Constitution, and this solemn oath which 
you have administered, are but a solemn mock- 
ery, if the freedom of speech and debate here 
or in the Senate Chamber are to be silenced by 
the bludgeon, and the offender to defy the power 
of this House and of the Senate to restrain or 
punish his atrocious crime. 

Mr. Speaker, whenever or wherever, within 
the United States, any person assaults and 
beats auy member of either House of Congress 
as a@ punishment for words spoken here in de- 
bate, such person by this lawless act clearly 
commits two distinct offences, and becomes 
liable to answer therefor to two distinct tri- 
bunals. First, the person thus offending is 
guilty of an assault and battery, for which he 
is liable to answer to the courts of justice ; and 
second, he is guilty of a contempt of that 
House to which the member thus assaulted be- 
longs, @ crime against the liberty of the eople, 
a violation of their great right of freedom of 
speech in the person of their representative, 
for which the offender must answer to the 
House whose member he has assailed ; unless, 
indeed, the assailant be himself a member of 
either House; in which event, the House to 
which he belongs may punish the contempt 
and vindicate the violated majesty of the peo- 
ple. This crime against the people, as dis- 
tinct from the crime against the person injur- 
ed, is not cognizable or punishable, as our law 
now is, in any earthly tribunal but the House 
or Senate, 

In the case before us, the Senate has de- 
clined to punish the guilty party, on account 
of his privilege as a member of this House; 
but the Senate has complained and reported 
to this House that the member from South 
Carolina has, in the Senate Chamber, assaulted 
and beaten the Hon. Cuartes Sumnen, a Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, and has thereby “ com- 


power to arrest, fry, and punish 
him for this offence devolves on this House.” 
That, sir, is the judgment of the Senate. ‘This 
assault, therefore, upon the people’s privilege— 
this crime which touches the nation’s. life— 
must be punished here, if anywhere. That the 
member is guilty of a crime against the péo- 
ple, as distinct from the crime against the per- 
son of the Senator from Massachusetts, will 
scarcely be questioned. Rawle, in his Com- 
mentary upon the Constitution, says: 

“Tt ig a maxim in the practical application of govern 
ment, that the public functiona-ies should be supported 
in the fres exercise of the powers intrusted 10 them At- 
tempts to bribe or to intimidate them constitute offences 
agrunst the public.”.—{P. 45.) 

And he adds, further, when speaking of the 
power of the House to punish for contempts of 
its authority, that it is “a summary jurisdiction 
for the punishment of offences substantially com- 
mitted against the people.” —( Rawle, 44, 45.) 
Bui from the report of the minority, made in 
this case, followed up by the speech of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, I should not have 
supposed that any one would have doubted the 
power of this House to punish the member, by 
expulsion or imprisonment, for this crime upon 
the Constitution and the people. No one has 
ever doubted the power of the House to punish 
or expel its memvers for contempt, disorderly 
behaviour, or breach of its privileges, committed 
in the presence of the House, and during its 
session. The minority concede this, though 
their logic on the right of trial by jury would 
seem to exclude any such concession. The 
Constitution expressly provides that each Honse 
“may punish its members for disorderly be- 
haviour, and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, 
expel a member.” 

r. Justice Story, commenting upon this 
clause of the Constitution, says “that this power 
in the House to punish and expel its members 
for aggravated misconduct was indispensable, 
not as & common, but as an ultimate, redress 
for the grievance.” —(2 Story’s Commentaries 
on the Constitution, 299, secs. 835, 836.) You re~ 
ly upon no court or Executive to redress this 
grievance—this crime against the people. You 
rely solely upon Congress. The Constitution 
provides that for disorderly behaviour each 

House may punish or expel its members. We 
have sworn, sir, to support the Constitution in 
this behalf. Shall we fail to do it? Do you 
not call it Sooasorty behaviour, and a breach 
of the Constitution, for a member of this House 
to violate the freedom of debate—to insult the 
majesty of the people, and deseerate the Hall 

of the Senate by a violent assault upon a pub- 

lic representative? What excuse or apology is 
there for this? If the Constitution may not re- 

strain the member, nor his oath, nor the saered 

right of person, from such violence and disor- 

der, what can be done but expel him? Are we, 

sir, to wait till other members of this House, or 

the Senate, in a like lawless manner, are beaten 

and disabled, and the power of tue people over- 

turned? Ig any man to be allowed, on any pre- 
text, to beat American representatives, in the 
very forum of the people, at his pleasure? Is 
any member of this House to do this, and avoid 

responsibility to this House, and eseape expu!- 

sion, on the ground that the House was not act- 

ually in session at the time? 

Speaking of the expulsion clause of the 


Constitution, the minority, strangely enough, 
after what they have said of the despotism of 
& legislative hody which adjudges and executes, 
as well as enacts, laws, say that, “Taking the 
whole 
seems to us that it has reference to the House 
while in session in the actual discharge of its 
constitutional duties”—and pray, sirs, who 
shall judge whether it is in the actual discharge 
of its constitutional duties? Shall any mem- 
ber who chooses to arm himself with a bludgeon 
constitute himself the judge, and immediately 
upon adjournment, or an hour after the ad- 
journment, authoritatively determine that a 
member in debate was not in the actual dis- 
charge of his constitutional duty, and proceed, 
in cee A of the House, to punish the offend- 
1 member 
eealfetty conclude, and hence their novel and 
startling announcement : 


h in its connected sense, it 


accordingly? So the minority 


whole of this provision 


« We entertain no doubt that the vhole of punishing als 


es tee tes seation a as would interrupt 


for such disorderly ¢- of the session 


wean Conon an unlimited power, opera- 
conly during the 88, 2 


recess.” 


nag not content with a literal 
denial of tens Jower of Congress to expel oF 





, ark 1, sec. 8.) Although 


Jonstitution does pot, in the words of the Eng-! punish its mem 


for disorderly behaviour or 
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breach of its or for infam crimes 


session, but they are equally sw 
restrict the constitutional exemption of 
Of this exemption the minority say: 
stitu'ion was e ‘in- 
jaw, but in direct \ eetion cb wae 


tors and Re 
where for anys 


“This provision of the Con 


Hou es. Lea er 
was prov net 

joaie oven w such 
only unauthorized by 
criminal law of the land. 


a mode of & 


swift to limit and | 


And the minority say, farther: 


“Tt b € 
tion which the 
condition 


proper and 
lioaal daty” 





Iu connection with this strange declaration 
the minority tell us, “we recognise no privileged 
class.” In short, they deny the privileges of | restricted 


the people, in order to justi 


of the Constitution. 


By the construction of the minority, 

article, of the Constitutio: 

are interpolated, so as to read thus: 

punish, or by a vote 
for disorderly 


and 6th sections, lst arti 


House may 
expel, a member 


any p and legitimate speech or debate, in 
either House, shall not bo legally questioned 
in any other place for the liabilit incurred ; 


but neither House may puni 


with any member or 
tioning, when neither 


Senator or Representative 


debate—provided that the 


land.” 
In other words, by 


hour sfter the close 


until he is literall 


the 





extrumity. 


is not provided 


Conatitution, this House is powerless 
any of ils members who may choose, within an 
of its session of each day. 
to question fellow-members for words uttered 
in debate, by waylaying him, and clubbing hi 

senseless drenched in 
blood, And, sir, if to-day this may be done by 
a member, and he shall be at large upon his 
recognizance entered into before a committing 
magistrate, he may select other members of 


seek tms shield and protec- 
Constitution gives them, it isan onerous 
impo-ed-upon them, that their speech shall be 
meets me 4ischarge of their constitu- |. 


their construction 
the 5th 


“ 


and 


ouse ag victims for his vengeance an hour 
after adjournment to-morrow, and so on each | % > 
successive day, until he demonstrates the fact— | Justice 
the mournful, humiliating fact—that the peo- 
ple’s constitutional privilege of immunity from 
uestion in the person of their representatives 
‘or any speech or debate, in either House, is a 
mockery and a dream; that they have no higher 
security against the assaults of whoever chooses, 
after adjournment, to arm himself with a blud- 
geon for the punishment of the freedom of speech, 
than the $500 bond required by a justice of 
the reace. We are not, sir, reduced to any such- 
Every Representative is covered 
by the shield of the Constitution from question 
eisewhere than in and by the House, for any 
speech or debate therein. I cannot assent to 
the minority’s proposition, as also the proposi- 
tion of the gentleman from North Carolina, that 
a questioning during recess, by any mode of 
violence, cannot be punished by the House, and 
against by the Constitation. 
Sir, neither the heart nor the understanding 
of the American people will assent to a propo- 
sition so monstrous and absurd, I array against 
it the usage and practice of our own and all 
free Governments, the opinions of jurists, and 
the decisions of our highest judicial tribunal. 
practice and usage. In 1797, 
Blount, a United States Senator, was expel 
from that body by the vote of every Senator, 
saveone. His offence was an attempt to seduce 
from his duty an American agent among 
Indians, and to alienate the conhdence of 
Indians from the public authorities of the Uni- . 
ted States. Justice Story says of this case, 
(2 Commentaries on the Constitution, 299 :) 


“Tt was not a statutable offence ; nor was it committe 
in his official character; nor was it committed during the 
session ot Congress ; nor at the seat of Government.” * * 
~ It seems, therefore to be settled by the Senate, upon full 
deliberation, that expul-ion may be for any misdemeanor 
which, though not punishable by any statute, is incousist- 


ent with the trast and daty of a Senutor.” 


of John Smith, (a Senator,) for his participa- 
tion in the supposed treasonable conspiracy of | and makes the mother forget her love for her 


Barr. This motion of expulsion failed only by | child in the wild joy she feels that, through un- 
one vote of receiving the sanction of two-thirds | tim 


of the Senave, as required by the Constitution, 


for expulsion. 





“The power to expel 
House of Commons, 


“ Phe precise ground of the failure of the motién does 
A ‘Sounsel, tat it did not turn Upon any doubt that the power 
Ww of tne Senate extended to cases of misdemeanor not donc 


in the presence or view of the body.”—Jbid , 300. 

And, commenting further upon hese cases, 
that learned Justice says : 
a pened is not, 


in the 
commi 





the judgment of the House, 
duties.” — Ibid., 300, 301. 


this House, and 
House for the same. 
attempted 


Willia.o Duane, for 


ry Vi 





light. 


fit.”-—(2 Story's C. 


the party as a member, or daring the 
but it extends to all cases where the offence is such as, 


of Parli 


Sena- 
else- 


of two-thirds 
behaviour com- 
mitted while the House is i session, and in the 
actual discharge of its constitutional duties ;” 
and “The Senators and Representatives, for 


- Pll gale 
n for y ques- 
ouse is actually sitting, 
for any speech or 

ioning shall be 


in direct violation of the criminal law of the 
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count 
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In 1796, Gunn and Frelinghuysen being Sen- 
ators, the firat having sent—the second having 
borne—a challenge to Baldwin, a member of 
this House, for a cause not connected with his 
official duty, were, upon the report of Mr. 2iad 
ison, held guilty of violating the privileges of 
uired to answer to the 
In 1795, Robert Ran‘all 
to corrupt a member of this Hase, 
for which he was imprisoned.—(2 
mentaries on the Constitution, 312.) 


printing a libel against the 
Senate, was held guilty of a contempt, and by 
the order of the Senate imprisoned.—( Jbid., 
314.) Blackstone (vol. 1, 165) says: * 

“To assault, by violence, a member of either House is 
a high contempt of Parliament, and there punished with 
the utmost severity. The assault is also punishable in 
the courts of law, by statutes of 5 Menry IV, and 11 Hen- 


Justice Story, after asserting this power to 
punish contempts to be fully vested in the Con- 
gress of the United States, well remarks : 

“Nor is this power to be received in an unfavorable 
It is a privilege, not of the members of either 
Ouse, but, like all other privileges of Con 
intended as a privilege of the peopl 
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great 


“ Expulsion may, however, be founded on criminal con- 
duct committed in any place, and either before or after 
conviction in a court of law.”—( Pp. 43, 44, 45 

He notices and answers the objection u 
here, that this power impairs the right of trial | made oy . 
by jury. If this objection be well taken, what | doing of a lawful act, the exercise of a lawful 
becomes of the express power given to the Sen- | Tight, or the discharge of a lawful duty, can 
ate in cases of impeachment, wherein no trial | 2¢ver furnish apology or excuse for the com- 
takes place? Mr. Chancellor Ken 
whose luminous iptellect has shed a clear an 
brilliant light over the jurisprudence of his 
country, holds that this power of the House to 
punish its.own members and others, for con- 
8 principle of self- 
ee Kent's Commentaries, 236.) 
considers that the decision of the Supreme 
Court of: the United States, in the case of An- 
derson vs. Dunn, (6 Wheaton, 204, 231,) by its 
reasoning, as well as its absolute authority, 
ngress to punish con- 
vempts and breaches of its privileges on the 
most solid foundation. I briefly notice that 
case. Anderson was not a member of the 


) 


its Sergeant-at-arms, ar- 

this arrest Anderson a, bed 
bronght his action for false imprisonment. The | tioned by an 
court say, in the very able opinion delivered 
in the case by Mr. Justice Johnson : 

“It is certai that there power gi 

the Coustiation tocither House Wi panel Yor edt noape, 
except when commiiied by their own members. Nor'does 
the judicial or criminal power given to the United States, 
in aay part, expressly extend to the infliction of punish- 
ment for contempis of either House, or any ¢ 
branch of the Government. Shall we, therefore 


, that government can exist with- 
lincreti Publi 












"s Com- 


je, and for their bene- 
Phatanston ot 307.) 


section third, enu- 
merates the powers and privileges of Congress 
over their members, and says that “no further 
law is necessary, the Constitution being the | the 
law.” Rawle, in his work on the Constitution, 
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nm urged, that 


commission of either, as 
tion of the Unioni.” 


T conclude, sir, that there can be no question 
that this House has the power to 
expel its members for breach of its 
for contempt of its authority, and for such hi, 
misdemeanors as are inconsi! 
with their public trust and duties @ members, 
whether committed in the presence of the House, 
and during its actual session, or not. The opin- 
ions of jurists, and the decision of our highest 
court, which I have cited, most clearly estab- 


prisoned for 
committed in 


in like manner. 


countrymen. 


with this additi 


ing this constitutio 


sult, is a supposition too wild to be suggested 
. y, toavoid the pressure of these consider: 
e right of the respoetive & 


t presence, and their abs 


thin their own walls, convey with 
punish contempts committed in their pre 


The court they say that this con 
‘the power within their walle * reling 
great grounds of the ar, nt, to 
want of an express grant, and the unrestricted 
and undefined nature of the power here set up, 
‘For why should the House be at liberty to ex- 
ercise an ungranted and unlimited, and unde- 
fined power, within their walls, any more than 
without them ?” 

The court fin 


@ crime. 


ally say, upon the question 
ing the jurisdicti 
the punish ment of contempts to the 
for such restriction ; and the court add: 

“We know no bounds that can be preseribed to its 


but those of the United States. And why should jt, 


to other boundaries? Such are the limits ofthe 

powers of that body; and the inhabitants ot 
or Maine may as bly with 
bribery or corruption, or attempt by letter to induce the 
the inhabitants of any other sec- 


I consider that, beyond question, the act com- 
by the member from South Carolina 
|Mr. Brooxs] is a contempt of this House, a 
violation of his duty as a member thereof, and 
a high crime against the people and their right 
i ; of representation. 
— a ee midleg We have seen, sir, that a Senator, for an act 
inconsistent with his duty as Senator, but not 
committed against any member of that body 
nor during its session, nor in its presence, was 
m | expelled; that Duane, not a member, was im- 
rinting a libel—an offence not 
e Senate, nor to the disturbance 
of its proceedings, and for which the offender 
waa liable to indictment and punishment in the 
courts; and that Randall, not a member, was 
imprisoned by this House for a seeret attempt 
ribe one of its members. In administerin; 
here, I will “ reco 


gnise no privile 
If Blount co Ted, 


uld be lawfully expel 
and Duane and Randall lawfully imprisoned, I 
insist that, for a like offence, the member from 
South Carolina may, and should, be dealt with 
History, sir, the great avenger 
of wrong, has recorded this crime upon the 
people’slife, and stands ready to record its dread 
condemnation against this i 
inflictthe punishment which thatcrimedeserves. 
Consider the subject of this offence, the alleged 
provocation, the mothed, the place, the ayowed 
purpose, the approval, and the fit condemnation. 
he brilliant and distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts is thesubject of thisassault—that 
Senator who, notwithstanding the attempt of the 
gentleman from North Carolina | Mr. Ciineman] 
to defame him, holds now, and will hold, a large 
place in the affection and admiration of his 
That Senator, sir, denounced the 
audacious crime which is being committed in 
Kansas. In his place as Senator, he made a 
powerful and convincing argument against the 
unparalleled conspiracy which is subjecting 
that young empire of the West to a cruel and 
relentless tyranry—a tyranny which inflicts 
death on citizens guilty of no offence against 
led | the laws; which sacks their towns and plunders 
and burns their habitations; which legalizes, 
throughout that vast extent of territory, chattel 
the | Slavery, that crime of crimes—that sum of all 
the | Villanies, which makes merchandise of immor- 
tality, and, like the curse of Kehama, smites 
the earth with barrenness—that crime which 
blasts the human intellect, and-blights the hu- 
q | man heart, and maddens the human brain, and 
crushes the human soul—that crime which puts 
out the light and hushes the sweet voices of 
home—-shatters its altar.and scatters darkness 
and desolation over its hearthstone—that crime 
. | which dooms men to live without knowledge, to 
In 1808, the Senate moved for the expulsion | toi] without reward, to die without hope—that 
crime which sends little children tothe shambles, 


ouse, if it refuse to 


ely death inflicted by her own hand, she has 
: - pore | her offspring from this damning curse, 
And of this case Justice Story | and sent its infant spirit, free from this horrid 
taint, back to the God who gave it. 


i is infernal and atroci 
seeketcoubens ‘Sesounpuanied CaO Se 
pendous conspiracy, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, faithful to his own convictions, faith- 
ful to the holy cause of Liberty, faithful to his 
and his God, entered his protest, and 
his manly and powerful denunciation. 
ted by | What was there in this to offend ? 
in | cause he presented that terrible impeechment 
him for parliamentary | hy the great Roman orator of the tyrant Verrea 
as a fit denunciation of those new tyrants in 
Kansas, who but re-enact the brutal cruelties of 


It is not claimed that the Senator uttered 
any word which he did not believe to be true ; 
but it is said that, in his exposition of this wick- 
edness, he denounced the act, the men, and 
the States, that aid and abet it, with an intem- 
perate violence of language. 
zeal, with knowledge, and power. 
the head and front of his offending. Is noth- 
pardoned to the spirit of Liberty? 
Is the great right of the People—freedom ou 
debate ia the Senate and House—to be restrict- 
ed in its exercise to the notions of every man 
who chooses to constitute himself the judge 
what may and may not rightfully be said? The 
fact, sir, that the Senate permitted the words to 
be used in its body, without objection, is con- 
clusive evidence that it was the right of the 
Massachusetts Senator so to speak; nay, more, 
the Senate is the only and final arbiter of what 
may THERE be rightfuliy said in debate. That, 
sir, is the necessary sequence from the consti- 
gress, mainly | tutional provision that each House may make 
rules for its own government, and no member 
of either House shall, for any speech or debate, 
be questioned in any other place. 
speech, under the Constitution, therefore, no 
earthly power had the legal right to question 
Senator but the Senate of the United States. 
I dismiss this inguiry as to the provocation, 
word—that no man can 
rightfully find provocation for, and justification 
or excuse of, an assault upon the people’s rep- 
resentatives, because of any speech or debate 
any member in either House. The 


He spoke with 


Now, consider the place and method and 
avowed purpose of this assault. The perpe- 
trator of this act says his object was to punish 
the Senator for words spoken in debate in the 
Senate—and thus confesses his crime against 
the people. Every personal consideration, sir, 
sinks before the magnitude of this offence. A 
Senator of the United States, in the Senate 
Chamber, in the felt presence of the 
strack down, and well nigh murdered, for words 
en in debate—and this, too, by a member 
of this House, who, like all of us, had sworn 
that he would support that Constitution which 
declares that the person of the Senator and 
pted to bribe a member, for | citizen alike shall be inviolate, and that the 
Representatives of the People shall not, for 
debate in either House, be ques- 
other person or body whatever. 
Sir, notwithstanding this oath, notwithstanc- 
inhibition of violence to 
the persons of all the citizens and their repre- 
sentatives, notwithstanding the sacred presence 
of the people in their own halls of legislation 
the way of approach to the Capitol 
o-ordinate | was beleaguered and watched ; and while in his 

— armed with no 


e of the Senator from 


punish and | 
privileges, 


Was it be- 





humble imitation 


Senator, that he, though an American citizen, 
whose person by the Consiitution is sacred, is 
subjected to this outrage and indignity? It is 
said of him, as was said by Verres, of the 
scourged Roman citizen, “ He is sent hither a 
spy by the leaders of runaway slaves.” That 
Senator, sir, comes from 


a oe a a 
are 1 D, and ' af ae ON. ker, Sova 3 
‘Vand the Rock sre. Sepaor 25a every 
sod’s a soldier's sepulchre”—where are the 
footprints of the apostles and martyrs of Free- 
dom—that State which allowed a trembling 
fugitive, fleeing only for his t1seRTy, to lay his 
weary limbs to rest upon Warren's grave—that 
State whose mighty heart throbbed with human 
} sympathy for the a bondman, who, guilty 
ct po ering, neler e | Bo of law, but ia vio- 
lation of its irit, walked in chaina be- 
‘neath the shadow of Faneuil Hall, where linger 
the sacred memories of the past and the echoes 
of thore burning words, DeatH on Deiiver- 
axce,. For this, that he represents this senti- 
ment of Massachusetts—say the endorsers and 
approvers of this assault—let the Senator, 
though an American citizen, be scourged; for 
this, like Verres, they cry, Let him he beaten 
with rods in the forum of the peo le—let him 
suffer not only in sight, but in the very pres- 
ence of his co ,.of liberty, and the laws, 
and let America see her son die by the misera- 
ble and painful punishment commonly inflicted 
on slaves. 

While*the Representative from South Caro- 
lina inflicts this punishment upon the Senator 
from husetts in the temple of the Repub- 
lic, an orator of South Carolina, in the Capitol 
of that State, is reported to have said, “ thar 
he considered the castigation applied at the 
right time, in the right place, on the right in- 
dividual, by the right man, and with the right 
instrument—that instrument by which we chas- 
tise the objects of Senator Sumner’s fal 
hearted benevolence and hypocritical humanity, 
when they become insolent.”—( South Carolina 
Times.) All parties in South Carotina, it ap- 
pears, are ready to approve this act—even the 
slaves come with their tribute of admiration. 
Speaking of this, the South Carolinian, pub- 
lished in Columbia, South Carolina, says: 

“To add the crowning glory to the an work, the 
slaves of Columbia have already a handsome subscrip- 
tion. and will y an appropriate token of their regard 
to him ys Brooxs] who has made the first practical issue 
for their preservation and protection in their rights and 
re as the happiest laborers on the face of the 
globe.’ 

Commenting upon this, the Charleston Mer- 
cury (South Carolina) says : 

“ Was the like of this ever before published in a news- 
paper in South Carolina? The negroes ef Columbia have 
actua ly ere mr sen in the congratulations of Mr. Brooxs, 
and the South Carolinian lauds it as ‘the crowning glory 
to the good work.’ Now, these meetings in South Earo- 
lina, to sustain Mr. Brooks, as counter to those at the 
North, are proper enough. But when, ia the capltal of 
the State, slaves are permitted, nay, ap ded and urged, 
to take part in our political movements,” * * * “jt 
is 2 spectacle as — ‘ing as it isnovel. We blush for 
the State where such things are permitted. If our slaves 


ean publicly congratulate, may they not publicly eon- 
demn?” 


Well considered; these slaves are the victims 
of oppression ; the iron has entered their souls; 
aud, IF PERMITTED TO EXPRESS THEIR OPINIONS, 
THEY MIGHT CONDEMN! 

But, sir, South Carolina is not alone in 
this approval: Georgia, by her Senator, [Mr. 
Toomss,| approves; Illinois, by her Senator, 
[Mr. Dovcias,] approves; this city, by a part 
of her press, approves; and Virginia, by her 
press, approves. I quote from the Washington 
Sentinel, published here, of date 27th May last, 
the following : 


“If Massachusetts will not recall such a man; if the 
Senate will not eject him or control him; if the man Sen- 
atoy (SUMNER) will not hold himself responsible for such 
insu. ts to his fellow Senators, what is to be done? Noth- 
ing in this world but to cowhide bad manners out of him, 
or good manners into kim.” 


And from the Richmond (Va.) Enquirer, of 
2d June, I quote the following : 


“In the main, the press of the South applauded the con- 
duct of Mr. B , without ition or limitati Our 
eppecnet nn, at least, is entire and unreserved. Wecon 
sider the act good in conception, better in execution, and 
best of all in consequences. These vulgar Abolitionists 
inthe Senate are getting above themselves. They have 
been bumored until they forget their position. ‘They have 
grown saucy, and dare to be impudent to gentlemen!” * 
* * “They mu:t be lasted into submission; SumNER, in 
particular, ought to have nine-and-thirty, early every 
morning.” 


onthe betes ae Fore tak Eee Pe 
will subdue you;” after the fact, the arrogant 
avowal is, “ We will lash you into submission.” 
There are men who are not yet lashed into sub- 
mission. I have no further word of comment. 
I leave this offensive avowal to that swift and 
overwhelming rebuke which it will receive at 
the hands of insulted freemen. 

I have spoken, sir, strongly—but not more 
strongly than I feel—of this offence. While I 
disclaim any personal animosity or ill will to- 
wards the member from South Carolina [Mr. 
Brooks ;] while I scout with scorn that grim 
Pagan honor of the olden time, which “deem- 
ed vengeance duty, and forgiveness crime,” I 
cannot evade the conclusion, if I would, that 
stern, irrevocable justice demands at our hands 
that the offender shall suffer the penalty which 
the Constitution aiixes to his lawless act—ex- 
emg from this House, whose privileges he 

as forfeited. That, sir, is my judgment; it 
could be no otherwise if the member from South 
Carolina were my brother. It is the first time, 
sir, in the history of our Government, that a 
member of this House has dared, in violation 
of his oath and of the Constitution, to insult the 
majesty of the people in the Senate Chamber, 
by there deliberately assaulting and beating a 
Senator for words spoken im debate. Let this 
offence be punished to the fullest extent of onr 
power; and let such an enactment be 
without delay as will hereafter affix to this aw- 
dacious crime such a penalty as will deter a 
repetition of the offence by any man for all 
time to come. Let it be provided, siz, by law, 
that whoever, at any time or place within the 
jurisdiction of the United States, shall assault, 
or aid or procure another to assault, any Sena- 
tor or Representative of the United States, for 
words spoken in debate in either House, such 
person shall, upon conviction thereof, be im- 

risoned as @ felon in the penitentiary. Let 

im be cut off, like other criminals, from the 
fellowship of freemen; let the anathema of an 
offended and outraged people fall upon him; 
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from the sweet protection of the laws, and from 
that light in which we live. 

Sir, I desire not so much that the member 
from South Carolina should suffer, as that others 
may learn obedience to the laws by his exam- 
ple. Let us in this emergency lift ourselves 
above all local | a we or mere personal con- 
siderations, and embrace within our vision orr 
whole country. That country, sir, is something 
more than the narrow spot which immediately 
surrounds us; it is something more than that 
noble Commonwealth in which it pleased God 
to pour the first beam of light upon my uador- 
standing—where are the graves of my kindred 
and the home of my childhood. Our country 
embraces these, and more; it includes the 
East and the West, the North and the South 
of this great Republic—this entire sisterhood 
of States—with the homes of all their living, 
and the graves, the sacred homes, of all their 
dead. These, these, make up our country— 
that brilliant heritage which God in his infinite 
pn vende, to our fathers, has transmitted 

us, and will, we trust, transmit to our chil- 
dren—that land consecrate to Freedom and 
humanity—rich in fertile soil, yielding in 
great abundance the netions of every zone, 
abounding in all useful and precious deposits, 
interspersed with mighty rivers, adorned with 


people, is 





grand and lofty mountains, and ager the 
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House, anu answer every here é 2 0 e mem m | vast heri without representative 
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let him be shut out from the comforts of home, |. 





have . ee mage 
in 
thy! For their cake, let the Constitntion stand 


the monument of their wisdom, and tne crown- 


ing glory of their lives; let the Constitution 
stand for the sake of the millions who enjoy its 
the Cieetintion and fox taal. ok the. ee 
of Libert Se i peo a9 


for its preservation, and flee to it for On ; 
and, oh! let the Constitution stand for the sake 
of those who are to come after us-—for the sake 
of our children, and our children’s children. 

If the greatest of all earthly calamities must 
come upon us; if that Constitution which our 
fathers gave us must , and be forever lost 
to human vision, amid the thick darkness which 
broods over the awful gulf of national disunion 
and national death, God grant that this sacred 

may fall at last, if fall it 
must, amid the wild ba in which it had 
its origin—LisgrTY AND JUSTICE, THE NOBLEST 
RIGHT, THE STERNEST DUTY, OF MEN AND NATIONS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Office, No. 501 Seventh street, between Dand £, 
one square south of City Post Office. 


THURSDAY, JULY 17, 1856. 


pay It is hard to edit a paper in these ex- 
citing times, with so many demands upon its 
columns, Congressional matter this week 
crowds ua uncomfortably. The proceedings 
the last week have been unusually interesting. 
The two speeches we publish, Mr. Bingham’s 
on the Brooks case, and Mr. Seward’s on the 
Toombs Bill, will be read with great interest. 
They are very able and eloquent. 

Meantime, we are obliged to omit other mat- 
ters, among them a record of pclitical move- 
ments, all looking to the triumph of the Peo- 
ple’s Ticket next November. 














STOP THAT BALL, 


A paragraph is appearing in a good ‘many 
Buchanan papers, credited to the National 
Era, in which a calculation is gone into to 
show how many Northern States are to go for 
Buchanan. The National Bra never contained 
‘any such paragraph. Neither the editor nor 
any of his correspondents ever made any such 
calculation. So far from it, we think Fremont’s 
chances are good for carrying all the free States 
except California. 





COL. FREMONT’S LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE. 


Colonel Fremont’s Letter of Acceptance, 
(printed on our fourth page,) is discreet, lib- 
eral, and national, disappointing the politi- 
cians, who had expected from him an expres- 
sion of sentiment crude, narrow, and sectional. 

He accepts the declaration of principles of 
the Philadelphia Convention, as expressing 
sentiments in which he has heen educated, and 
which “have been ripened into convictions by 
personal observation and experience.” Un- 
like Mr. Buchanan, he does not dispense with 
his identity, and say that he is but the repre- 
sentative of the platform, but, reserving his 
own individuality, he claims that the platform 
embodies his own settled convictions. 

After this general statement, he singles out 
two questions of more immediate interest, on 
which he desires te announce his emphatic 
concurrence with the Convention—that which 
regards foreign affairs, and that which relates 
to the conflict between Freedom and Slavery 
in Kansas. “The assumption that we have 
the right to take from another nation its do- 
mains, because we want them, is an abandon- 
ment of the honest character which our coun- 
try has acquired. To provoke hostilities by 
unjust assumptions, would be to sacrifice the 
peace and character of the country, when all 
its interests might be more certainly secured, 
and its objects attained, by just and healing 
counsels, involving no loss of reputation.” 

This is a common sense view, and must 
command the approbation of Americans who 
desire to see the honor of the country untar- 
nished, and peaceful relations with foreign na- 
tions maintained; but it is not in harmony 
with the principles set forth in the Ostend 
Manifesto, to which Mr. Buchanan subscribed 
his name, October 18, 1854. Mr. Buchanan, 
under Mr. Polk’s Administration, had offered 
two hundred millions for Cuba. In the Ostend 
Manifesto, addressed to the President by Min- 
isters Buchanan, Mason, and Soulé, it was 
recommended that another offer of a similar 
kind be made to Spain; but, “if Spain, dead 
to the voice of her own interest, and actuated 
by stubborn pride and a false sense of honor,” 
(such was their language,) “should refuse to 
sell Cuba to the United States, what ought to 
be the course of the American Government 
under such circumstances?” Mr. Buchanan 
and his associates answer as follows : 

“ Self-preservation is the first law of nature 
with States as well as with individuals. All 
nations have at different periods acted upon 
this maxim. Although it has been made the 
pretext for committin ee injustice, as in 
the partition of Poland, and other similar cases 
which history records, yet the principle itself, 
though often abused, has always been recog- 
nised. The United States has never acquired 
a foot of territory except by fair purchase, or, 
as in the case of Texas, upon the free and vol- 
untary application of the people of that inde- 
pendent State, who desire to blend their desti- 
nies with our own. Even our acquisitions from 
Mexico are no exception to the rule, because, 
although we might have claimed them by the 
right of conquest, in a just war, yet we pur- 
chased them tor what was then considered by 
both parties a full and ample equivalent, Our 

t history forbids that we should acquire the 
land of Cuba without the consent of Spain, 
unless justified by the great law of self-pres- 
ervation. We must, in any event, preserve our 
Own conscious rectitude and our own self-re- 
spect. While pursying this course, we can 
afford to disregard the censures of the world, 
to which we have been so often and so unjustly 
ex . After'we shall have offered Spain a 
ce for Cuba far beyond itg present value, 
and this shall have been refused, it will then be 
time to ee oer pe Cuba in 
the possession 0 pain seriously endanger our 
internal and the existence of nt cher- 
ished Union? Should this question be answer- 
ed in the affirmative, then by every law, human 
and divine, we shall be justified in wresting it 
from Spain, if we possess the power. And this 
upon the very same principle that would justi- 
fy an jnd | in tearing down the burnin 
house of his nejghhor, if there were no other 
means of preventing the flames from destyoy- 
ing his own home. [Jnder such circumstances 
we ong neither to count the cost nor regard 
st which § Bown, + hence inst us. 

@ for'sear to enter into the question whether 
a condition of the islind would jostity 

& measure. We should, however, be 
recreant to our duty, be un of our gal- 
against our posterity, should we t Cuba 
Se bb bStuatih, Gad: boone conend Be. 

with all its attendant 


” : 3 

Now, nobody can believe that a public man, 
who, under such circumstances, could utter 
such sentiments, and counsel this extreme 
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justly remarks, “that to provoke 


involving no loss of reputation.” 


tional or class interests. 





Committee on Printing, reported 
in favor of the motion to print 


mittee on the Sumner Assault. 


yassed. 


réports were wrong In principle; 


and other places, and the People 


ions and intent had been secured. 
motion to print twenty thousand 


cratic Party? 


in possession of them. 
speech is a part of the evidence ; 


tioneering document! 


the public welfare as dependent 
vancement of one’s Party. 


left for Congress to do. 





not true. In the year 


elected. Joha Quincy 





condition or relations of Cuba. It 
i Oar relations with it are atill ex- 
posed to interruption. For wrongs done us, 
| we still must still appeal to the Court of Mad- 
rid. There was no more danger of converting 


of resorting to arbitration for the adjustment 
of the Central American controversy—a policy 
which even this worrying, captious Administra- 
tion has at last assented to—and then say, 
whether the country would feel its great com- 
mercial interests and ite honor as safe in the 
hands of James Buchanan as in those of a 
man who, accepting the honorable protest of 
the Philadelphia Convention against the free- 
booter’s argument of the Ostend Conference, 


unjust assumptions, would be to sacrifice the 
peace and character of the country, when all 
its interests might be certainly secured and its 
objects attained by just and healing counsels, 


The views presented by Colonel Fremont 
on the great Question of domestic concern are 
brief, but comprehensive. The original inten- 
tion of the fathers of the Republic to limit and 
discourage Slavery is emphatically recognised, 
and the nature, power, and ulterior aims of the 
Slave Power are clearly pointed out. With- 
out pledging himself to any particular line of 
policy on the questions generally in controver- 
sy between the Slave Power and its opponents, 
aware that his preliminary declaration of con- 
currence in the fundamental principles laid 
down by the Philadelphia Convention must 
satisfy all candid men, he does not hesitate to 
commit himself boldly to the policy of admit- 
ting Kansas as a free State into the Union 
with its Topeka Constitution, the only mode of 
adjusting the controversy immediately growing 
out of the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 
which will fulfil the demands of good faith, 
and satisfy the North, without violating or im- 
pairing a single right of the South. 

The tone of the letter is liberal and national, 
evincing a proper regard for the Federal Con- 
stitution, true devotion to the welfare of the 
whole country, independent of all merely sec- 


ABUSES OF PUBLIC PRINTING. 
On the 9th instant, Mr. Johnson, from the 


copies of the Kansas bill as passed, but ad- 
versely to the motion to print the amendments 
proposed and rejected. The report was adopted. 

In the House, the same day, Mr. Cragin, 
from the Committee on Printing, reported a 
r@olution to print 100,000 copies of the ma- 
‘j@ity and minority reports of the Select Com- 


at the imstance of Mr. Cobb, was amended so 
9 to reduce the number to ten thousand, and 


The report of the House Committee, it will 
he observed, was much fairer than that of the 
Senate, one, proposing to present both sides of 
a Question, the other, but one side. 


both being, we apprehend, to promote party | 
interests. Why were twenty thousand copies 
of the bill of Mr. Toombs needed? It had 
been printed already for the use of the Senate. 
Sent to the House, the usual number for that 
body had been printed. It had appeared in 
the columns of the newspapers in Washington 


prised of its nature. All the publicity neces- 
sary to a thorough understanding of its provis- 


if not for electioneering purposes, so that par- 
tisans in all quarters might, at the expense of 
the Government, be put in possession of an 
electioneering document, calculated, as it was 
supposed, to advance the interests of the Dem- 


On the other hand, what could be the object 
in printing 100,000 copies of the reports in the 
Sumner case? All the facts of the assault had 
been before the country fora month. The re- 
ports, with the evidence, had been printed in 
the newspapers. The Public and Congress are 
Why then a motion to 
print 100,000 extra copies? Mr. Sumner’s 


ment therefore would constitute a capital elec- 


We do not say that all who voted in favor of 
the reports were controlled by such a consid- 
eration, but, we presume, the majority were; 
nor do we impute corrupt motives to this ma- 
jority, for, both in the Senate and in the House, 
it is the easiest thing in the world to regard 


For one, however, we must protest against 
this practice of using the moneys of the Gov- 
ernment for party purposes, however important 
they may be. There ought to be a thorough 
revision of the usage of printing extra editions 
of reports or papers submitted to Congress. As 
a general rule, nobody is the gainer by such 
extravagant outlays but the Public Printer. 
Enough extras should be printed, 
of general importance, to secure publicity ; but 
when we remember how eager the large Dailies 
of the eountry are to obtain and print such 
documents, from mere motives of self-interest, 
thereby spreading them before all newspaper 
readers, it will be apparent that but little is 


SEcTIONALISM is as much complained of as 
though it were boy Pasay into our — 
al politics by the Republican party. is is 
¢ 4 1828, Andrew Jackson, 
of Tennessee, was run for President, on the 
same ticket with John C. Calhoun, of South 
Carolina, for Vice President, and both were 





Republican ticket is not at all open to the 


South, and has resided in’ uth 
-| greater part of his life. If 1 
who has devoted so much of his*tifete 
8 of the new world, belonging t th 
| States, can be said to h ott 
the whole country, ne 
Washington, south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 





under 





bilities of a gentleman, without a single ex 
hostilities by 


the privilege of the Senate had been outraged 


Brooks to pay a fine of three hundred dollars 


dicted to railing against the People of Wash 


decision in this case. 


lence. 

Perhaps, after all, the world is mad, and 
Judge Crawford the only sane man extant. 
Sovereign States had deemed the assault so 
extraordinary as to merit special notice; there 


as an atrocity; public meetings, at which staid, 
conscientious citizens, of high position, had 
spoken of it in terms of withering reprobation. 
There had been public demonstrations in oth- 


in the Senate 
20,000 extra Representatives, inasmuch as the offender was 
a member of that body. An act thus recog- 
nised by Public Opinion in all quarters, and by 
official action, as one of extraordinary import- 
ance, is passed over by Judge Crawford with- 
out 8 word of comment, and punished by him, 
as if it were a mere ordinary street rencontre. 
Why, Mr. Brooks himself must feel humbled 
at the idea, that an act deemed by his friends 
so daring a violation of law, as to require the 
most extraordinary exertions to extenuate it, 
should be considered by Judge Crawford 
utterly insignificant. 

Even the discreet National Intelligencer, 
with a reverence for Judges amounting almost 
to superstition, is constrained to utter its pro- 
test APAINEt Mie judgment or tie Court, and Mm 
the following paragraph doubtless expresses 
the opinion of the great mass of our citizens 
of which it has so long been the exponent: 

“Touching the judgment of the Court, we 
are bound to say, that it has certainly fallen 
short of the public anticipation—not the antici- 
pation, still less the wish, of partizang or zeal- 
ots, but of the calm and judicious—men who 
are capable of respecting the wounded sensi- 
bilities ofa high-spirited gentleman, not less 
than public decorum, and the dignity and im- 
munity of the Senator and the Senate house.” 


The motion, 


Bat, both 
the object or 


had been ap- 


Why then this 
extra copies, 
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both being committed body and soul to the 
oligarchy. Besides, both are rather ancient 
and obsolete; neither is identified with any 
great measure for the development of the power 
and resources of the country ; neither possesses 
true American spirit. But, Fremont is in the 
prime of manhood, a genuine representative of 
American energy and spirit, has made his mark 
on our history, has done @ great deal to open a 
new empire to American enterprise, and is com- 
mitted against the rule of the slave oligarchy. 
True, the Republican Convention did not act 
quite so wisely as it might have done, in reject- 
ing overtures for an arrangement with the 
American party, but he is not to be swerved 
from his course by that consideration, Fremont 
is the best representative of his principles and 
feelings, while Fillmore and Buchanan repre- 
sent nothing but their masters, the slave oligar- 
chy; he shall therefore support him. 

The letter is a strong, manly one, 
lowing is a specimen of its quality : 

“Tn reply, I beg to state to you that I deepl 
regret no more perfect union has heen effecte 
by those whose duty it was to have aceomplished 
that object—to unite the whole elements of op- 
position to the present corrupt Administration, 
wielded as it is by the extreme slave oligarchy 
of the South. For the last three years, thig 
same oligarchy has used the entire power and 
patronage of the General Government to crush 
out all independent action and honest repre- 
sentation on the part of the North ; to purchase 
up Northern men who were willing to misrep- 
regent their constituents from personal motives 
and for promises of favor from the present cor- 
rapt Administration. 

All good men who have the love of thcir 
country at heart, both in the North and in the 
South, should unite cordially in a common 
effort to destroy the viper that has coiled 
a the eee ed inde —_ of the 

merican peop om 0 i 
hibited in the alls of Congre ; bowieenives 
and revolvers are worn as daily appendag 
the capital, as a means of pret ite and po x 
The Senate declares itself not only powerless 
for ppnishment, but even palsied fot protection. 


and the docu- 


upon the ad- 
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same ticket with Richard , of Pennsylva-| Its members look quietly on and see 4 memb 
nig. In 1824, nearly the same thing was | stricken down io: the Open day in ihe taste 
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ree prominen | wi m save a man out an 
for Yeilant vin: ji wel Jackson, of Ten-| nity of defending Thus you see that 
nessee, who received ninety-nine electoral votes; | those who honestly, 
William H. Cra a inne vas reseired and arguments, and can- 
forty-one votes ; and not be purchased by Executive favor, must be 
who thirty-seven votes. awed into silence by bowie-knifes, bludgeons, 
ern State, at that election. which voted and revolvers. Such is the scheme of Govern- 
Adams, voted also for Calhoun ‘ ment inaugurated “under the Pierce dynasty, 
South, the same States which foted 1 and fongrod br the Sothern. ostional power 
ae for ! oy. the thes gopporse it pon this basis and intc the | 
eney.— ackiphia orth American. arms of this power, the nominee of the Cincin- 
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still it is well to look at facts aa they are. The | Gividuat independence of his own, “What has 
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What nonsense, then, to be talking about the 
sectionalism of our ticket! No—John C. Fre- 
mont is a Southern man, W. L. Dayton, a 
Northern man, and their only sectioualism is 


Court, defending and justifying the assault. | Governme 
As all the facts of the case were admitted, 
nothing was left to the jury, and the whole 
responsibility of doing justice devolved on the |. 
Judge, who, without one word on the merits or 
demerits of the case, without an intimation of 
dissent from the assumption of Mr. Brooks 
that a sufficient justification for the violation 
of law might be found in the outraged sensi- 


pression of opinion implying that, in the judg- 
ment of the Court, the majesty of the law and 


or freedom of debate called in question, or the 
obligations of humanity and chivalry violated | Sla 
by a murderous and unexpected attack on an 
unarmed, unwary man, simply sentenced Mr. 


We hope the 7ribune and other papers ad- 


ington, will remember that Judge Crawford is 
from the free State of Pennsylvania, and holds 
his seat by Presidential appointment, not pop- 
ular election. We say this to relieve innocent 
People of all responsibility for the monstrous 
The Judge would seem 
to consider the law of “ outraged sensibilities ”’ 
“higher” than the law he is sworn to adminis- 
ter; not that he refuses to administer the lower 
law, but his administration is in subordination 
to the “higher” and chivalric law. The sen- 
tence we regard as an encouragement to vio- 


had been legislative resolves condemning it 


er quarters applauding the act, as, although a 
violation of law, completely justified by the 
great provocation. There had been a report 
by the Senate, affirming it to be a breach of its 
privileges, with a complaint to the House of 


Grorcr Law is out in a strong letter against 
Fillmore and Buchanan, and in favor of Fre- 
mont. He regards the question whether the 
country shall be ruled by the slave cligarchy or 
rot, ag the great question of the canvass. Bu- 
chanan and Fillmore, he says, stand alike, 
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For the National Era. 


THE PASS OF THE SIERRA, 


All night above their rocky bed 
They saw the stars march slow ; 
The wild Sierra cverhead, 
The desert’s death below. 


s of iodine that nomi- 
and tab reflect their 
well for the American 


The Indian from his lodge of bark, 
The gray bear frem his den, 

Beyond their camp-fire’s wall of dark, 
Glared on the mountain men. 


Still upward turned, with anxious strain, 


as 
: . , ; i i ‘Their leader's ess eye, ‘ 
| Cuba into snother St. Domingo in 1864, than | the belief, that Freedom is National. de a he Uiaon cneate ae 350,000 aleve: = -tnerpe mtn shal 
'there is now. There was then no more serious ; _ holders of the South, who now control the | Stood black against the sky. ‘esinsippi 
purpose entertained of Africanizing the island JUDGE CRAWFORD D AND HIs SENTES havetene ra the J adiginrsaand the Senate, The The night waned slow: at last, ag’ a” . 
than thére is now. What is the inference? We print on our fourth page a brief report of | Omly the ¢ ve in the Federal ‘A gleant of sudden fire, = North Caroling 2 
That Mr. Buchanan still holds the same views the trial of Mr. Brooks for assault end battery, | eeernenint is in the House of Representa- Shot up behind the walls of snow, outh Carolina 2: 
he proclaimed in the Ostend Manifesto—views | with the sentence of the Judge. ‘The court-| “T, it not fair to expect, that if Mr. Buchan- Mae — - 
so extreme and so glaringly inconsistent with | room was crowded. Senator Butler and other | an should be elected, the evils that the country “Up, men!” he cried; “yon rocky comb, a 3 
International Morality, that even this Adminis- | prominent gentlemen, friends of the defendant, | has e for the last three years will go we: plense O64, we'll pass, ginia 6 
tration rejected them. were present, sustsining him by their sympa- | 0" Fp ey wy eee Aghg ote on On Sisdioote Seon tang = Total 34’ 
Remember this, and add to it the fact, that | thy. The evidence for the prosecution having | |) tallied, defied, oud endived Sf ite just " » The relative numb 
Mr. Buchanan uniformly repudiated the policy| been submitted, Mr. Brooks addressed the | richts and fair representation in the Federal \Seaeeinnavioe, Seppistion in each Stat 


An4, faint, worn, bleeding. hailed at jas; 






























































: nere fractions : 

“As one of the leading features of the com The promised iand below. Delaware lin 9 
ing Ad Slavery is to be forced into : : : 
cme The rivers, the + highway of the aa tossed og of Col. i in ; 

ti « e n; : 
be closed as os nour, & Slave sie, are to Before, warm valleys wood-embossed kansas : .. : 

are at present, to the Free- oF te ryland 1 in 2 
men Of the Noeh who éaive (0 ini to And green with vines and cori. ants lin 2 
that Territory. ighfares They left the Winter at their backs, ntucky bin 2 
which have heretofore been looked upon as the To flap his baffied wing, 7, Carolina 1 in 


And downward, with the catsracis, 


» the whole 
Leaped to the lap of Spring. 


In 1850, the whit 

ve States, of twer 
ve been rather mo 
deduct from the 


or property, must be cl to the Freemen of 
the North, or they must be subjected to exami- 
nation, insult, loss of p y, and turned 
back, unless they proclaim themselves in favor 


Strong leader of that mountain band! 
Another task remains, 
To break from Siavery’s desert land 


’| of the institution of Slavery in this Territory. Sanehaeignieats niciay. some 47,000 
Such means as these are made use of to force The winds are wild, the way is drear it hun 
‘ - “ f 1 have three 
very into Kansas. When free emigrants Yet, flashing through the night, i 14 who 
arrive there, after all these difficulties and de- Lo! icy ridge and rocky spear ‘i veh ’ 8 


undred thousand n 
ne slave States, as 
ly the three 
wes. Nearly all 
uators from the So 
ong to and repres 
How happens it that 
olding neighbors s 
Senators? Oy, 
ger proportion th 
he free States every 
snted—the manufac 
smercial, farming, lab 
ts and working-men, 
heants, manufacturet 
ied to one or more 
n Congress. But, fi 
lass of white voters, 
thousand out of the 
hite male adult pop 
resentatives than are 
of three hundred 
great extent, the capi 
South. 

Will the time ever 
jisfranchised white m 
e themselves felt 
is, they are in boy 
sutiments adverse 
am, they must keep 
recollect with wh 
n in Baltimore 
blic meeting, cal 
ondemnation upon 
Blair, of Maryland, 
Anti-Nebraska Con 
fhe case of Mr. Ra 
point—a school teac! 
sounty, Virginia, who 
ition. in a debating 
of Slavery, was admox 


lays have been surmounted, they mast undergo Blaze out in morning light! 
another examination, and swear allegiance to 
the Government of the Slave Power organized 
in as by the Missouri mob, or be deprived 
of the right of franchise and of holding office. 
This is the operation of squatter sovereignty, 
which deprives a man of his citizenship unless 
he swears fidelity to Slavery ; and all this is to 
be carried out and put in execution by an armed 
force, furnished from Missouri, the adjoinin 
slave State; and the Federal Government, wit 

troops in the Territory, will look on 
calmly, without interfering, so long as the Mis- 
souri mob succeeds to enforce Slavery upon 
Kansas; but if the men from the free States, 
who believe in Free Speech, Free Territor 
Free Labor, Free Press, and Free Men, should 
be too numerous for the Slave Power, then the 
Federal oops, organized for this special pur- 
pose, under the command of a Southern favor- 
ite of s Southern Secessionist Secretary of War, 
are to interfere and decide the contest in favor 
of Slavery in Kansas. So much for the chances 
of Northern principles and Northern men in 
Kansas, and all that vast territory north of 36° 
30°, secured to Freedom by solemn compact, 
in which the great minds of the country united 
to build up and preserve to Freedom, and which 
the pigmies and traitors, aided by this corrupt 
Administration, have attempted to pull down 
and destroy. Here is where General Pierce 
stands, and here is where James Buchanan 
stands, while asking for the support of the 
Freemen of the North.” 


Rise up, Fremont! and go before 
The Hour must have its Man ; 

Put on the hunting-shirt once more, 
And lead in Freedom's van! 


J. G. W. 
THE TRIAL OF MR: HERBERT. 


The trial of Mr. Herbert took place in tis Ih 
city last week. Mr. Brewer, of Maryland, ry Ee 
associated with Mr, Key, Prosecuting Atty. /= 
ney, in the prosecution, Joseph H. Bradley anim 
Perey Walker, M. C., appeared for the defen, ™ 

The examination of witnesses having be” 
closed, Mr. Brewer addressed the Court in, 4 
speech which was concluded on Saturday mon a 
ing. He was followed by Mr. Walker, in, mm 
speech of two hours’ length, and then by ke, ™ 
Bradley, Mr. Key closed the proceeding, 
What follows is copied from the National h, 
éelligencer : 

“ The ability of Mr. Key’s effort, despite his @ 
admitted personal friendship for the prisoner, | 
and the pain of his position thus arising, wu | 
such as to impose on the defence the necessity | @ 
of framing a set of instructions from the Court ™ 
to the Jury, which the Judge, without hesits. 
tion, accepted, and which we now append — 
These instructions, we have reasou to beliew,) 9 
would not have passed without question by th 
District Attorney, had the hour not been » 
late, and his physical strength less exhausted 
than it was by the strenuousness of bis ez 
tions, the heat of the room, and the tedium ¢ 
the long trial. 

“Instructions to the Jury. a 

“Ist. If a sudden affray arose between thi 
accused and the deceased, and afterwards sr. 
eral other persone interfered to assist the de 7 
ceased, and by these assailants the defendant 0M 
was borne down and beaten, and had ram & 
believe that he was in imminent danger of 
great bodily harm, from which he could nol 
sately escape, and, while in this position, fir} 
the pistol by which the deceased wus killed, i 
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Martin Van Burey has written a letter, in 
which, while expressing the opinion that the 
passage of the Kansas-Nebraska act was un- 
wise, he assumes that the only remedy for 
the evils resulting, is its faithful execution— 
and announces that, inasmuch as Mr. Bu- 
chanen is pledged to its faithful execution, 
ke intends cheerfully to support him as a 
candidate for the Presidency. Men as they 
advance in years are apt to grow wary, sus- 
picious, and slow to believe; but ‘he ex-Presi- 











































dent appears to be returning to the happy cre- wee an me a att — Meethe State. The vene 
duality of youth and inexperience. It is an of prem editation Salata ie whom, call having addressed som 
amiable weakness, in which those who once | fray was commenced. And it is also not m Seepoored person to wi 





accepted him asa guide and counsellor will 
heartily sympathize. 
By the way, it is rather remarkable to see 


Benton and the.Van Burens, who have been 
wood emt af sh- D-— si Deey vy who Guu 


ern Politicians, especially those of Virginia, 
and denounced ~s hypocrites, traitors, and in 
cendiaries, in the field in support of the Presi-~ 
dential candidate of that Party, and the par- 
ticular favorite of the Old Dominion! What 
does it mean? Do these venerable politicians 
understand Mr. Buchanan better than the Rich- 
mond Enquirer and iteclique? As there is 
rather‘a dearth of talent jaet now in the De- 
mocracy of Virginia, it might be well to invite 
John Van Buren to canvass the State. He 





e rite of confirma 
"amor that grave offen 
pe of the leading 
milar penalty was s 
The New York Eu 
p case of John C 

2 county, Virgi 
ablican Convention 
speech there, quo 
om in relation 
painst ite extension 
is home, he was adv 

his county, called 
im,.and he receive 
ublished in the Px 
he following extract 


terial that the accused might have escaped bei 
fore the imminent peril came upon hia, if af 
the time the peril came, he had reason wel 
lieve himself in imminent peril of life, ord 7) 
great bodily hare, and when he fired the pia! | 
e could not safely escape. 4 
_ ‘24. To have authorized Herbert to takethe 
life of Keating, the necegsity for so doing nel 
not be actual ; for if the circumstances wnjime 
such as to impress his (Herbert’s) mind wil) 
the reasonable belief that such necessity wiam 
impending, it is sufficient. } 
“3d. If the jury believe, from the evidens,s 
that, at the time the pistol was discharpi/ 
Herbert was being pressed by superior su) 
bers, and was in danger of death, or of serioul 
bodily harm, from which he could not safejjam 
escape, he was justified in taking life. 
“4th. If the jury entertain reasonable doubly 




































































































has had a varied experience with phforms, | *% to any material fact necessary to make ont “As far as we ha 
end can tll whether, Buchan hay. |i cau, the Government, they not PRIMEY f Marta Sa 







trived to slip under him a few planks from 
Buffalo platform, on which the venerable ex- 


. told our friend 
Piedmont on Saturda 











Judge Crawford is responsible, of course, fv 
President and his dutiful son stood a few years |“ “@ instructions. If they be just, we ko (ijmgea@ fo doubt, if you h 
ago. not Waat security any man has for his ii rey oe, OU wou 


blence. This frien 
have been there, the 
. Underwood persc 
lt a few of my heavi 
. a are the lead 
Paris, I do not knov 
he leaders say they 
nd @ reasonable time 
leave the State 
é tia, to mail 
ad telegraph to you 
ik YOu receive it. I 
am afraid the exc 
bu come. You knd 
ould not have Jacks 
Dut resisting till the 
‘Wife and liberty ; 
courting mob law or 
The Post remarks 

“The author of t 





There myst be @ Principle in these ins} 
tions :—wharis it? Simply this—if an asi! 
ant, m the progress of an affray, provoked by | 
‘imself, finds himself in imminent danger d | 
getting the worst of it seriousi, owing to & 
perior force, se is justified in killin, +40 sss 
ed party. Whetser the superior force . foypi 
in the greater phyScal strength of the asnilei, 
or the namber of the persons assisting hin, 
certainly has nothing to % whh the Printiple 

Mr. Wilson, for example, meets My, Broo... 
the avenue, insults and strikes him. The * 
sailed clexches Mr. Wilson, and sided by 0” 
or two friends, beare him down, threadsitf 
him serious bodily harm, To prevent this, % 
Wilson shoots Mr. Brooks, and kills him, sut- 
Judge Crawfoni instructs the Jury that this ! 














PROPOSED UNION OF THE REPUBLICANS 
AND AMERICANS. 


New York, July 8.—The true friends of Fre- 
mont in all sections, feeling that his election is 
endangered by the intrigues on foot to defeat 
him, are consulting upon the expediency of 
calling a Convention which will bring the 
American and Republican parties together, for 
the purpose of selecting a Union candidate for 
the Vice Presidency, there being no doubt of 
Fremont’s acceptability to both. 

At a caucus of Fremont’s friends in Con- 

held in Washington, last night, it wos 
thought best that Dayton and Johnston shouid 
both withdraw in favor of a candidate nccepta- 
ble to all parties. 


For the sake of some honest people who 
might be misled by such a report, we may 






































































































as well say that the pararagphs above are en- justifiable homicide! Now, suppose or; nig iniou’s ap a 
titled to no consideration. The ticket is not to | Should be the more powerful man, sné / ‘Biipbert blood of Virgin 
be changed. The true friends of Fremont, in | 02 superior physical force, without aid fross the State which 


more than thirt 


friends, should overpower Mr. Wilson, and pay Pty ony 


Congress and elsewhere, meditate no such 






























child’s play, and know of no intrigues on, foot | him in great bodily peril, why would an s by Edward 
to defeat him that could be bafiled by so ab- | Wilcon be equally justified in shooting by John G. Jackson 
surd a movement. What is done is done. | Killing him? It is the ection of superior f “aa 785 @ sister of Mrs. | 
“Fremont and Dayton” is the People’s tick- | Putting . apanllant ees - ae , any Ss age 
et—if the People triumph, it will be uider this | What that™¥orce depends, which justifies ° 4 ; 


homicide. 

It comes to this, then, that Mr. Wilson, 
ing the aggressor, assailing Mr. Brooks, 
in the progress of the rencontre, getting ™ 
worst of it, may, for that reason, kill Mr. Brow ‘ 
and the Court will instract the Jury to brig” 
a verdict of justifiable homicide. 

If this be Law, then farewell to Oriet *™ 
Security—the reign of Violence is inaug’”™” 

We have read the Evidence in this css,” 
the Instructions, and our conclusion % © 
Judge Crawford, in the eye of Justice, ¥ 9 t 
greater criminal than Mr. Herbert.” 


flag. It ig true that in one or two States the 
North Americans have run up the names of 
Fremont and Johnston, but if, as we believe, 
they hold the Question of Freedom to Kansas 
to be the overruling issue of this canvaes, they 
will not, we are sure, persist in a course that 
may elect Mr. Buchanan, and will, beyond all 
doubt, overwhelm them with odium. 

Suppose they persist, and Buchanan be elect- 
ed; what will they have done? Fastened Slavery 
upon Kansas—perpetuated the power of the 
Slaveholding Oligarchy—earned curses from & 
disappointed People—subjected themselves to 
& crushing proscription, at the hands of an Ad- 
ministration, just like that they now intensely 
abhor. Let their candidate for the Vice Pres- 
idency generously withdraw—let them post- 
pone their peculiar issues till the present can- 
vass be over—let them unite cordially and un- 
conditionally with the rest of their fellow-citi- 
zens, for the overthrow of this Administration, 
and the defeat of Mr. Buchanan, its legatee, 
and they will have the consolation of knowing 
that they have aided, effectually, in giving Free- 
dom to Kansas, and Peace to the country, 
through & movement which, recognising no 
distinctions of Party, has not an element of pro- 
scription about it, and exacts from none of its 
supporters any sacrifice of principle. 
Let us unite. When such men as Thomas 
_F, Marshall, John Brough, and George Law, 




































MORE NEWS FROM NICARAGUA. 


The election in Nicaragua took place “ 
24th ultimo. The official returns were 00%) 
completed; but there was no doubt about " 
er’s election by an overwhelming majorty. 
army was receiving strong reinforeements 
now morene ur 4 strong, ‘4 ~ = Si 
companies ve'field-pieces. Presi 
scomapanial by his Secretaries of State 
War and the Minister of Public Credit, had 
to Leow and Chinandega, and had taken ® 

ing attitude toward the Walker party- 
Bi Nearaguesse attributes the movemelt 
the fear of the external enemies of the 
and of the approsching election. Walke™ 
issued a decree, jnting Don Ferrar 
sional President until the election, and ; 
claring all acts of Rivas after his des) 
void, and cau‘ioning the citizens to refuse 
dience, as all such would be considered 
to the country. Rivas and his Cabinet ¥# 
Jeon at the latest dates, all American 
left the place. He is charge 

































having 
the -brivk of civil and foreign war, surely it ig sng i vited enemies of the country to 
no time. for those who have been hitherto re- |Nicwegua. ‘The latest papers are to the # 















off. P. Warmnnt is our aitthorized canvassing 4 
New York city and vicinity, and will reeeive a4 
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, ustaining it 
questions, and put at hazard the inter- lutiem, 
ests of @ great, national ame, 


Freedom and Justice, 
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NUMBER OF SLA’ the Federal Government, and now wields many will have to fly before] THIATY-FOURTH CONGRESS. The bill for the relief of Cyras 2 Mr. Houston then withdrew his motion to re- 





Giddings objected. Appeals came from all 
parts of the House to hear him—the Massa- 


mick a taken u ne 
t proposes to allow 


Tf it is defeated, 
Be f ici Ain a 
of the ’ services w open to them 
homes, a bid them come and 


commit the resolutions of the committee, with 


itg own aggrandizement. ~ If wevelect uestion recurred on the 


following table, compiled from the last 
number of Slaveholders in 






8 were especially urgent, until 


usetts members 
at last Mr. G. withdrew his objection. 

The members now crowded to the neighbor- 
hood of Mr. Brooks, and the spectators in the 
galleriens wanifested intense interest to hear 

im. 


Mr. Brooks said that Mr. Sumner uttered a 

slander on his State, and on a venerable relative, 

who at the time was absent. Not content with 

this, he published a libel on his State and 
bl It was a personal affair, and in taking 
redreas in hig own hands he meant no disre- 
spect to the Senate or House. Nor did he mean 
any disrespect to Massachusetts. He was aware 
of the personal responsibility he incurred, and 
was prepared to. meet it. If he had commit- 
ted a breach of privilege, ke was answerable to 
the Senate, which body had no right to present 
him to the House for punishment. He had 
never been called to order, nor had he offended 
officer; yet the vote taken to-day transmit- 
him to posterity as unworthy of a seat here, 
because of disorderly behaviour. In this con- 
nection he spoke of Mr. Pennington as “the 
prosecutor,” the “thumb paper,” the “ Fal- 
staffian member,” for which the Speaker called 


Mr. English, of 
Census, shows the by oglish, 


mitted by Mr. Cobb, 





on in lieu 
i "i of that 
of Georgia <3 


: 
Resolved, That this House hereby declares 
bation of the assault made by the 
ston 8. Brooks upon the Hon. Charles 
Sumner, in the Senate chamber, on the 22d day 
of May, 1856, and the House ‘deems this a fit 
occasion to express its disap 
use of language in debate o 
sonally offensive to individual members of 
gress, or to any of the States of this Union. 
The question was taken, and the amendment 
was disagreed to, by the following vote ; 
Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Ball, Cadwalader, Car- 
Tile, Cox, Davis of Maryland, Denver, Dunn, 
Edwards, English, Etheridge, Evans, Hall of 
Harrison, Haven, Kelley, Kennett, A. K. 
lof Kentucky, H. Marshall of 
ky, Marshall of IMinois, Miller of Indiana, Mill- 
son, Millward, Moore, Peck, Puryear, Re 
Ready, Ricaud, Smith of Alabama, Swope, 
Underwood, Vail, and Zollicoffer—35. 
s— Messrs. Aiken, Albright, Allison, 
Barbour, Barksdale, Bell, Bennett of New York, 
¢ pi, Benson, Billinghurst, 
Bingham, Bliss, Bocock, Bowie, Boyce, Brad 





ranny, but give t 
in slave States who are overawed by its power, 
an opportunity to assert the political rights of 


Siaveholders in each. White 

29,295 that the Senator from 
was stricken down in 
ing in behalf of the injured inhabitants of 
Mr. Orr knew that such an impres- 
been attempted to be produced upon 
but the statement was not 


ies, he would say 


New York Evening ‘@ summary of the de- 
bate in the Senate on the 9th.} 
The Senate was nearly nine successive hours 
Sedatpateed tha dag tnhere 0 verice 
had e 
quieting” effects waich 
low such one-sided and arbitra 
ures of pacification. The motion from whic 
sprung was @ simple resolution to 
a sep extra copies of the bill. 
Mr. Trumbull observed that he saw no rea- 
son for publishing an extra aumber of this, 
more than of any other bill, except as an elec- 
document, as illustrating the change 
its framers in regard to squatter sov- 
. But in that case, it would be well to 
ied by the various re- 
jected amendments which were offered by Sen- 
Other remarks followed, 
Wade, Wilson, Hale, and Douglas, 
the last of whom, in his peculiar manner, ad- 
verted to the “ Black Repablicans’”’ assertion, 
that the object of the bill was.to plant Slavery 


za, hod it not re cality. 
was rejected— 16, na es 
Thirteen private billa ore passed, efter whi 
the Senate adjourned over until Monday. 


consequence of his plead- 











ORRESPONDENCE, aa pale eaten 
pi @ public mi: 
Panis, June 26, 1856. warranted by the facts, 
With reference to 
that he had been here seven years, and 
had had a personal con 


Mr. Oliver, of Missouri 
the Kansas Investigating 
report. He states that the evidence shows that 
Mr. Whitfield was duly elected a delegate to 

) in November, 1854; and 

mony is conflicti 
tory in some points 
March, 1855, for members of the Legi 
yet from the whole it clearly appears 
Anti-Slavery party was in the minority in four- 
teen out of eighteen election districts. 

Mr. Oliver reviews at great length the ex- 
isting troubles in Kansas, saying from the evi- 
dence that they are clearly chargeable to the 
revolutionary movements of those who 

ka Constitution, and have 
ves to resist the laws at all hazards. 
The House then resumed the report on 


To the Editor of the 

It may not be amiss in me to vary from my 
ficiently to give you my impres | 
Ae tater Paria ‘Since —~* 
I was here before, (in 1862,) great changes 
have taken place in the appearance of parts of 
Paris, and political changes have occurred of a 
greater importance. However, to the stranger, 
Paris is to-day a pleasanter city, in which to 
reside, than it was under Louis Napoleon the 
President. Then there was no more reel lib- 
erty, and there was the dread of change cf the 
coup d@état, which everybody predicted; and 
there was actually a closer surveillance of the 


On the 4th of July, a Convention of the Free 
State men of Kansas was held at Topeka, the 
same day the Legislature under the Free 
aldson’s proclamation to disperse was 
ed, but it was resolved that no rewvistance be 
offered to United States troops. oF 
the Administration, marched into Topeka at 
the head of five companies of dragoons. He 
told the citizens that he would interfer 
with the Convention, but he had orders to 
break up the Legislature, and he would do it. 
ired. to the Hall of Rep- 


occasion to indulge in invective wg to rapes i ‘of 
nst individuals or against States; 

and whenever he should feel himself authori 

to do so, he would hold himself responsible for 
it, out of the House, as well as in the House. 
There was no other rule that could be laid down, 
which gave honorable men security 
libels of a foul-mouthed slanderer 
choose to indulge himself in the privi 
he enjoyed as a member of the Senate or of the 
House. Dr. Franklin was right in what he had 
said; and was it not a frequent occurrence that 


The relative number to the whole white pop- 
ulation in each State is as follows, omitting 
Bennett of Mississip 
“Sumner then | 


I went to the Senate Chamber deliberately. 
I hesitated whether I should use a horse-whip 
or a cow-hide, Knowing the strength of the 
Senator to be superior to mine, I thought he 
might wrest it from me. If he had,I might 
have done what I should have regretted the re- 
mainder of my life. [A voice. He would have 


editors received a proper reward for their slan- 
ders? Yet this was just as great an invasion 
of the liberty of the press as had been commit- 
ted by his colleague in his assault upon the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

He believed that the object was to operate 
upon the public mind with reference to 
proaching election. This morning, over eighty 


shaw, Branch, Brenton, Broom, Buffinton, Bur- 
lingame, Burnett, Campbell of Pennsylvania, 
Campbell of Kentucky, Campbell of Ohio, Ca- 
rathers, Caskie, Chaffee, Clarke of New York, 
Clark of Connecticut, Clawson, Ciingman, Cobb 
of Georgia, Cobb of Alabama, Colfax, Comins, 
Covode, Cragin, Craize, Crawford, Cullen, Cum- 
back, Damrell, Davidson, Davis of Massachu- 


Sumner assault. 
Mr. Allison contended that this subject in- 
volved not only the rights of an individual, but 


and informed the members that he 


called upon to perform the most painful duty of 
my life. Under the authority o the President, 
T am here to disperse this Legislature 
cordauce with my orders, ] command you to 
disperse. God knows 
in the matter, and will have none, while I hold 


people than now; for, after a certain fashion, 
the present Government is established. The 
people have given up all ideas of revolution, for 
the present, and quietly await the events of 
Providence. The people of Paris sre prudent 
for once in their lives. Said an excellent man 


in Kansas, and in turn charged them with de- 
to continue the reign of anarchy and 
r in that Territory, merely to make polit- 
ital. For this abusive imputation he 
ked by Mr. Fessenden. 

After assuring Mr. Douglas that the effect of 
his arguments was not enhanced by the style 


ocock said that there was.no cause on 
the record showing the expulsion of a member 
for an assault and battery. He a 


Ten days ago, foreseeing what 


the action of the House would be, my resigna- 
tion was put into the hands of the Governor of 
South Carolina, 

Mr. Brooks then replied to several other 
members who had said hard things of him. 

Alluding to the remark of James Watson 
Webb, which had been quoted—* that the as- 
sault deserved death on the spot”’—he said, if 
those who endorsed that sentiment wished to 
play a game of chivalry, let them, with the 
whole Republican crew, come and take the 
life which they say is forfeited. If his oppo- 
nents were satisfied with the present state of 
the case, he was. He returned his thanks to 
his friends, especially to the good Northern 
Democrats and gentlemen who had the man- 
hood to stand by him, not forgetting John Scott 
Harrison, of Ohio. Some gentlemen, he be- 
lieved, had voted against him contrary to their 
wishes, but were operated upon by outside 
pressure; jand be spoke in commendation of 
those who gave their votes without indulging 
in vilification. 

He concluded by saying, Mr. Speaker, I an- 
nounce to you and the House, that I am no 
longer a member of the Thirty-fourth Congress. 
Confusion, applause, and hisses, during which 
Mr. Brooks retired. | 

A long time elapsed before order was restored. 

The resolution censuring Messrs. Edmund- 
son and Keitt was pending when the House 
adjourned, after an ineffectual attempt—yeas 
96, nays 111. 


the case pending did not warrant the interposi- 
tion of the House—no such “ disorderly beba- 
viour,” for which the Constitution provides pun- 
ishment, having been committed, 

Mr. Simmons argued, not only that the 
House had the power in the case, but that it is 
of _ House to eres it. 
inslow regretted that undue import- 
ance had been given to this matter, fh 
that the facts, as developed, showed it to be a 
mere personal controversy. 

Mr. Edie did not agree that this was a mere 
personal matter, and spoke of attempts having 
been made to explain away the plain language 
of the Constitution. 

Mr, Giddings said Mr. Brooks had satisfied 
the law relative to the assault and battery, but 
had not answered for the great crime commit- 
ted against the Constitution. 

The House then adjourned. 


ite male population 
tates, of twenty-one and upwards, must 

rt me rather more than 800,000. Now, if 
® we deduct from the whole number. of Slave- 
000 minors and females, we 
undred thousand adult male 
Slaveholders, who govern poliitieally the five 
bandred thousand non-slaveholding voters of 
the slave States, as effectually as they govern 
personally the three and a half. million of 
slaves. Nearly all the Representntives and 
Seuators from the South are Slaveholders; they 
belong to and represent the Order of 300,0€0. 
How happens it that their 500,000 non-slave- 
holding neighbors send no Representatives 
and Senators? Ought they not to have a 
larger proportion than the 300,000? From 
the free States every interest is largely repre- 

S sented—the manufacturing, mercantile, com- 
mercial, farming, laboring. There are capital- 
ists and working-men, farmers, mechanics, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and professional men 
allied to one or more of these various interests, 
in Congress. But, from the South, this large 
class of white voters, constituting five hundred 
thousand out of the eight hundred thousand 
white male adult population, has no other rep- 
resentatives than are farnished by the Order 
of three hundred thousand, who possess, to a 
great extent, the capital, land, and labor, of the 


and language in which they were usually de- 
livered, he reiterated his opinion that the ex- 
tension of Slavery was the object of the jirst 
and of this Kansas bill. That it was the object 
of the original bill, he proved by briefly reciting 
its antecedents and its consequences. Among 
the antecedents he mentioned the 
established for the northern boundary of Kan- 
sas. Instead of selecting the Platte river, the 
natural boundary between Kansas and Nebras- 
ka, as the northern limit of Kansas, it was, ap- 
parently without reason, brought down parallel 
with the northérn line of Missouri, so that the 
Territory could not be entered from the east ex- 
cept through a slave State. The Slavery prop- 
agandizing societies organized by Atchison 
and others in Missouri, in advance of the pas- 
sage of the bill, was another indication of its ob- 
ject, and of what was expected by the Border Ruf- 
fians of its results. 

Mr. Toombs, of Georgia, undertook unsuc- 
cessfully to reply to Mr. Fessenden. His legal 
argument, however, was too foggy for ordinary 
comprehension, though the same cannot be 
said of other portions of his speech, particularly 
of his eulogy of the Border Ruffians, whom he 
seemed to consider, with the Richmond Enqut- 
rer, “the highest style of men,” 

The speeches which followed, most worthy of 
remark, were those of Stuart of Michigan, Trum- 
bull of Illinois, and Pugh of Ohio. 
the rest of his Northern political associates, feel 
uneasy at the prospect before them. They 
dread the effect of their bill for the enslavement 
of Kansas among their constituents, as was man- 
ifested by the faltering support which they gave 


tome, “It is best not to speak, now, but we know 
Louis Napoleon to be very selfish—as selfish as 
he is capable. We bear the yoke, for we must.” 
L alluded te the arrangements which the Empe- 


ror has recently made for the succession. My 

i ed his shoulders, laughed contempt- 
id: “ The young Prince will nev- 
in Paris thinks 


members of the House had voted to print one 
hundred thousand copies of the reports of the 
committee at the public expense, s 
this report was intended as an electioneering 
document, to be scattered over the North to as- 
sist the Republican 


setts, Day, Dean, De Witt, Dick, Dickson, 
Dodd, Durfee, Edie, Elliott, Emrie, Eustis, 
Faulkner, Florence, Foster, Galloway, Gid- 
dings, Gilbert, Goode, Granger, Greenwood, 
Grow, Hall of Massachusetts, Harlan, Harris 
of Alabama, Harris of It\inois, Hickman, Hol- 
loway, Horton of New York, Horton of Ohio,: 
Houston, Howard, Hughston, Jewett, Jones of 
Tennessee, Jones of Pennsylvania, . Kelsey, 
King, Knapp, Knight, Knowlton Knox, Kun- 
kel, Lake, Leiter, Letcher, Lindley, Lumpkin, 
Matteson, Maxwell, McCarty, McMullin, Me- 
Queen, Meacham, Miller of New York, Mor- 
gan, Morrill, Murray, Nichols, Norton, Oliver 
of New York, Oliver of Missouri, Orr, Packer, 
Parker, Pearce, Pelton, Pennington, Perry, 
Pettit, Phelps, Pike, Porter, Powell, Pringle, 

urviance, Quitman, Ritchie, Rivers, Robbins, 
Roberts, Robison, Ruffin, Rust, Sabin, Sage, 
Sandidge, Sapp, Savage, Scott, Sherman, Shor. | 
ter, Simmons, Smith of Tennessee, Smith of 
Virginia, Sneed, Spinner, Stanton, Stephens, 
Stranahan, Talbott, Tappan, Taylor, Thoring- 
ton, Thurston, Todd, Trafton, ‘Tyson, Wade, 
Wakeman, Walbridge, Waldron, Walker, War- 
isconsin, Washburne of Il- 
linois, Washburn of Maine, Watkins, Watson, 
Welch, Wells, Wheeler, Whitney, Williams, 
Winslow, Wood, Woodruff, Woodworth, Wright 
of Mississippi, and Wright of Tennessee—174. 

The question was then stated to be on the 
following substitute, offered by Mr. Cobb, of 
Georgia, in lieu of the resolutions reported by 
the committee : 

Resolved, That this House has no jurisdic- 
tion over the assault alleged to have been com- 


my present position in Kansas. I have just re- 
turned from the border, where I have been send- 
ing home the Missourians, and I am now here 
with instructions to disperse this Legislature. 


I again command you to —— 

J Schuyler asked if they were to un- 
derstand that. they were to be driven out at the 
point of the bayonet? Colonel Sumner replied, 
‘I will use the whole force under my command 
to enforce my orders.’ 


h Pennsylvania. I voted 
shall have three against the amendment of the gentleman from 
Georgia to limit the number to ten thousand. 
Does the gentleman say I voted for it as an 


electioneering document to assist the Repub- 


er rule France, and nobody 
Paris is full of soldiers. This is the rea- 
ple are so very still; they dare 
t would not do justice to the Em- 
peror, if I did not admit that the capability to 
govern which he has shown has satisfied many 
with his position, and made it‘more endurable 
to all than was at first anticipated. 
Paris, as a city, has prospered under the reign 
of Louis Napoleon, in certain departments of 
labor andart. For instance, in her public build- 
ings and architecture she has made marked 
progress, and her shopkeepers and mechanics 
have been busy. The Republic is or should be 
rudent and economical, while an Empire ex- 
ists in France only through show, great expend- 
itures, and an army. 
fond of external magnificence; and the recent 
baptism of the Prince hit their tastes exactly. 
Notre Dame has been visited by thousands, at 
a franc a head, to look at its baptismal deco- 
rations; and the common people gathered in 
the streets to see the grand processions, the bril- 
liaut illuminations, to eat the good thin 
precipitated from the three hundred bal- 
conies, and enjoy the crowd of people. 
But if Paris has prospered in some things, 
edinothers. It cannot be 


The House then dis- 
A similar scene was enacted in the 
which also dispersed.” 
The blockade by the Border Ruffians is kept 
up along the Missouri Lighways. The Weston 
(Mo.) Reporter and the Jefferson (Mo.) Inqui- 
rer, Benton papers, denounce it as an outrage 
on the rights of emigrants, and an injury to 
the interests of the State. 
Emigrants from the free States are general- 
ly taking the Iowa route, the facilities cf which 
are daily increasing. : 
A doubtful report has reached some of the 
newspapers, that Col. Lane, with his company 
of emigrants, had been turned back ; but a dis- 
patch in the St. Louis Republican announces 
that he had safely reached Kansas. 
The National Intelligencer says : 
“ A Southern correspondent requests us to 
state that several companies of Southern men 
have been refused admission into Kansas by 


Col. Sumner, and that this is the cause why 
Southern men have disarmed and refused the 


Mr. Orr. All I have to say in reply to the 
gentleman is, that if he has no affiliation with 
the Republican party, his public position is 
‘ery much misunderstood throughout the coun- 
Mr. Hickman. And I say—— 

The Speaker. Does the gentleman from South 
Carolina yield the floor? 

Mr. Orr. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 

can reply, if I have said anything that touches 


bok place in this 
of Maryland, was 
mrosecuting Attor. 
ed for the defence, 
sses having been 
the Court in a 
bn Saturday morn- 
Mr. Walker, in 
land then by Mr, 
the proceedings. 
the National In. 


Saturday, July 12, 1856. 
The Senate did not sit to-day. 


Mr. Nichols, of Ohio. Will objection to these 
interruptions during the progress of this dis- 
cussion prevent them ? 

The Speaker. It will. 

Mr. Nichols. Then I give notice that I will 
interpose objection to all interruptions. 

Mr. Orr, (continuing.] This is a part of a 
system to inflame the public mind; and if the 
gentleman voted for it, then he gave a vote, 
perbaps without intending it, the effect of which 
was to affect the party to which he professes to 


Beanch as Mr. Grow, of Pennsylvania, gave notice to 
song Shane | the House, that as soon as pute after the 
pending question of privilege should be dis- 
posed of, he would call up the motion heretofore 
made by Mr. Dann, of Indiana, to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill to annul certain acts 
of the Legislative Assembly of the Territory of 
Kansas, and to secure to the citizens of said 
Territory their rights and privileges, was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. 
The House then resumed the consideration 


ner, Washburne of 


effort, despite his 
for the prisoner, 


she has also retr Mr. Hickman. Mr. Speaker—— 


Tuesday, July 15, 1856. 
SENATE. 


After disposing of Executive communica- 
tions which were lying on the President’s ta- 
ble, the Senate took up the bill appropriating 
$50,000 for the construction of a military road 
from Minnesota to the South Pass of the Rocky 
Mountains, which was discussed by Messrs. 
Brodhead and Butler against it, and Mr. Wel- 


jthus arising, was 
mence the necessity 
ns from the Court 
e, without hesita- 
we now append, 
reason to believe, 
t question by the 
hour not been s0 
h less exhausted 
sness of his exer. 


landing of Northerners into that Territory.” 
Not a single paper, not even of the Border 
Ruffian stripe, contains the news. The “ South- 
ern correspondent” should be more precise- 
The presumption is that he refers to Buford’s 
and Jackson’s armed bands, which being found 
in arms against the sgfilers, setting all law ag 
defiance, were driven out of the Territory. 


it. Stuart protested against the acts of violence 
committed both by the Free State and the Bor- 
der Ruffian parties. He said that he had to with- 
stand, in maintaining his position at home, the 
eneral sentiment of the people, and hence his 
outhern friends would appreciate the sacrifices 
he had made in supporting this bill. 
In reply to the statement that the Democrats, 
who voted to repeal certain Territorial laws in 


denied, that in the arts and sciences and litera- 
ture she has stood still, The despotism which 
reigns has stifled them for the present, Louis 
Napoleon in vain endeavors to gather about 
him brilliant men in the arts and in literature. 
He has banished some of the best men of France, 
and the remaining ones regard him with secret 
The most brilliant writers and 
orators of France are in exile, and of those who 


Cries of “ order” an 

Mr. Nichols objected to any interruption. 

Mr. Orr then entered into an elaborate re- 
view of the report and the testimony, for the 
purpose of showing, as he remarked, that there 
was either a very strong prejudice upon the 
part of gentlemen composing the committee, or 
else they appeared to have in view the prepa- 
ration of a document which would be of great 


of the resolutions reported by the special com- 
mittee to investigate the assault upon Senator 
Sumner, proposing to expel Mr. Brooks, of 
South Carolina, and disapproving of the acts 
of Mr. Edmundson, of Virginia, and Mr. Keitt, 
of South Carolina, in regard to said assault, the 
question being on the substitute offered therefor 
by Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, denying the jurisdic- 
tion of the House in the premises. 


mitted by the Hon. P. S. Brooks, a member of 
this House fiom the State of South Carolina, 
upon the Hon. Charles Sumner, a Senator from 
the State of Massachusetts, and therefore deem 
it improper to express any opinion on the sub- 


Will the time ever come when the politically 
disfranchised white men of the slave States will 
make themselves felt as a political power? As 
it is, they are in bondage. If they entertain 
sentiments adverse to the Oligarchy that rules 

them, they must keep them to themselves. We 

all recollect with what fierceness a few gentle- 


And the question being taken, the amend- 
ment was disagreed to, by the following vote. 
Yeras—Messrs. Aiken, Barksdale, Bell, Ben- 


HOUSE. 


After the Journal was read, the question re- 
curred on the pending appeal from the Speaker's 
decision of the day before, that the resolution 
from the select committee on the Brooks and 
Sumner fracas, censuving Messrs. Keitt and Ed- 
mundson, was not divisible under the rule, and 
after mach conversational debate on the point 
of order involved in the appeal, the question 
was put on the appeal, and the decision of the 
Chair was sustained—yeas 162, nays 25. 

The question was then put on the said reso- 
Intion, censuring Messrs. Keitt and Edmund- 
son, upon which the yote was being taken ag 
we went to press. 


Kansas, had abandoned the doctrine of Congres- 
sional non-interference, he said that the bill only 
repealed such laws as conflicted with the act 
organizing the Territory. He also averred that 
the argument for the immediate admission of 
Kansas without a previous enabling act of Con- 
gress, derived from the case of the admission of 
Michigan without such an act, was wholly un- 
sound. The cases were not parallel. Michigan 
was-a part of the Northwest Territory, and, by 
the Ordinance of 1787, a provision was made 
for the admission of fiye States, with requisite 
population. She therefore had an enabling act 
sufficient to justify her admission by Congress. 

Most opportunely, Mr. Trambull stepped 


stay, I scarcely know of one who is a political 
friend of the Emperor. 
known, clings to the idea of a Republic; Arago 
the same; while Sue, Sand, Dumas, and 
a host of others, who are the popular writers 
of Paris and France, are not friendly to the 
Napoleon dynasty. 

With such a state of things, how is it possi- 
ble that Louis Napoleon can, by any method, 
perpetuate the reign of his family after his own 


Mr. Cullen, of Delaware, was fully satisfied 
that the House had jurisdiction in this case. 
If prompted by his feelings, Mr. Cullen could 
wish Mr. Brooks’s acquittal, but a sense of pub- 
lic duty compelled him to say that that gentle- 
man should be punished. 

Mr. English, of Indiana, moved the following, 
as @ substitute for the arendment of Mr. Cobb: 

“‘ Resolved, That this House hereby declares 
its disapprobation of the assault made by the 
Hon. Preston 8. Brooks upon the Hon. Charles 
Sumner, in the Senate Chamber, on the 22d day 
of May, 1856, and the House deems this a fit 
oscasion to express its disapprobation of the 
use of language in debate of a character per- 


service pending the Presidential election. 

Mr. Comins, of Massachusetts, then obtained 
the floor; when, at a quarter past four o’clock, 
the House adjourned. 


Thursday, July 10, 1856. 


nett of Mississippi, Bocock, 
pnd the tedium of Branch, Barnett, Caruthers, Cobb of Georgia, 
Cohb of Alabama, Craige, Crawford, Davidson, 
Denver, Dowdell, Elliott, 
Florence, Foster, Greenwood, Hall of Iowa, 
Harris of Alabama, Harris of Illinois, Houston, 
Jewett, Jones of Tennessee, Jones of Pennsyl- 
vania, Kidwell, Lake, Letcher, Lindley, Lump- 
kin, Maxwell, McMullin, McQueen, Oliver of 
Missouri, Orr, Phelps, Porter, Powell, Quitman, 
Ready, Rivers, Ruffin, Rust, Sandidge, Savage, 
Seward, Shorter, Smith of Tennessee, Smith of 
Virginia, Sneed, Stephens, Talbott, Taylor, | 
Trippe, Walker, Warner, Watkins, Wheeler, 


Bowie, Boyce, 
“ A Kansas Aid Convention met at Buffalo 
on Thursday, the object of which is to secure, 
as far as possible, unity and efficiency of ac- 
tion throughout the country, iu behalf of Free- 
dom for Kansas. The following are among 
the resolutions adopted : 
“ Resolved, That we will proceed to appoint 
a National Kansas Committee of wise and up- 
right men, to whose discretion the whole con- 
duct of our sacred cause shall be intrusted ; 
that said committee shall be composed of one 
person from each State, so far as there are 
nitable person can be found; 
onal membeps shall he i 


men in Baltimore were lately denounced at a 
public meeting, called to pass sentence of 
condemnation upon them for selecting Mr. 
Blair, of Maryland, to represent them in an 
Anti-Nebraska Convention at Philadelphia. 
The case of Mr. Ray is another example in 
point—a school teacher, residing in Loudoun 
county, Virginia, who, for ‘expressing his oppo. 
sition in a debating society to the extension 
of Slavery, was admonished by the mob to leave 
the State. The venerable Bishop Meade, too, 
having addressed some encouraging words to a 


Lamartine, it is well 


Eustis, Faulkner, 
arose between the 


pd afterwards sev- 
mi to assist the de- 
Saints the defendant 
and had reason to 
Paminent danger of 
ich he could not 
his position, fired 
ased was killed, it 
ase of excusable 

al, in the absence 


The Indian appropriation bill was passed. 

Mr. Mason, from the Commitee on Foreign 
Relations, reported a bill to amend the act of 
last session to remodel the diplomatic and con- 
sular system of the United States; which was 
made the special order for Monday next. The 
osed by the bill are, to 
inister to France from 


He has mace his arrangements as follows: 
The Prince is to be minor till he is eighteen 
years of age. If he comes to the throne with- 
out his father having disposed of the Regency 


States in which 
and that five ad 
upon the committee, who are to 


principal changes pro 
raise the salary of the 


FURTHER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


New York, July 14.—The only news of inter- 
est from San Francisco relates to the Vigilance 
Committee, which at last accounts were still in 
Their forces consist of four thousand 
infantry, five handred cavalry, five companies 
of artillery, and thirty-five pieces of ordnance. 
These troops are drilled at several armories in 
different quarters of the city, and occasionally 
appear in the streets for regimental drill. 

he committee have thrown up a breastwork 
of sand-bags in front of their buildings, and 
guarded all the approaches with cannon. Brass 
field-pieces are mounted on the roofs, ready for 
instant action, day and night. 

Several additional criminals have been con- 
victed, before the revolutionary tribunal, of bal- 
lot-box stuffing, been banished from the State, 
and sent to sea on board foreign-bound ships. 

The Vigilance Committee number some thou- 
sand men, armed with revolvers. 

An immense mags meeting was held in San 
Francisco, on the 16th ultimo, by the friends of 
the committee. Speeches were made by Balie 
Peyton, Hon. William Duer, and others, fully 
endorsing the action of the committee. 

The committee had issued an address to the 

public, and alsq published the constitution of 
the organigation. 
ool refused to loan the Governor arms 
and ammunition, on the ground that be was 
not authorized to act in the premises, except 
upon the order of the President. 

Gen. Sherman had resigned his commission 
as Major General of the State troops, in conse- 
quence of the refusal of Gen. Wool to furnish 
arms and ammunition. 

The State militia were encamped near San 
Francisco, and are said to number but a few 


Winslow, Wright of Mississippi, and Wright of 
Tennessee—66. 

Nays—Messrs. Albright, Allen, Allison, Ball, 
Barbour, Bennett of New York, Benson, Billing- 
hurst, Bingham, Bishop, Bliss, Bradshaw, Bren- 
ton, Broom, Buffinton, Burlingame, Camp- 
bell of Pennsylvania, Campbell of Ohio, Car- 
lile, Chaffee, Clarke of New York, Clark of 
Connecticut, Clawson, Clingman, Colfax, Co- 
mins, Covode, Cox, Cragin, Cullen, Cumback, 
Damrell, Davis of Maryland, Davis of Massa- 
chusetts, Day, Dean, De Witt, Dick, Dickson, 
Dodd, Dunn, Durfee, Edie, Edwards, Emrie, 
English, Etheridge, Evans, Galloway, Giddings, 
Gilbert, Granger, Grow, Hall of Massachusetts, 
Harlan, Harris of Maryland, Harrison, Haven, 
Hickman, Hoffman, Halloway, Horton of New 
York, Horton of Ohio, Howard, Hughston, 
Kelsey, King, Knapp, Knight, Knowlton, Knox, 
Kunkel, Leiter, A. K. Marshall of Kentacky, 
H. Marshall of Kentucky, Marshall of Illinois, 
Matteson, McCarty, Meacham, Miller of New 
York, Miller of Indiana, Millson, Millward, 
Moore, Morgan, Morrill, Mott, Murray, Nichols, 
Norton, Oliver of New York, Packer, Parker, 
Pearce, Peck, Pelton, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, 
Pike, Pringle, Purviance, Puryear, Reade, Ri- 
caud, Ritchie, Robbins, Roberts, Robison, Sa- 
bin, Sage, Sapp, Scott, Sherman, Simmons, 
Smith of Alabama, Spinner, Stanton, Stewart, 
Stranahan, Swope, Tappan, Thoriogton, Thurs- 
ton, Todd, Trafton, Tyson, Underwood 
Wade, Wakeman, Walbridge, Waldron, 
burne of Wisconsin, Washburne of IMlinoia, 
Watson, Welch, Wells, 
ood, Woodruff, Wood- 


by whom the af. 
it is also not ma- 
have escaped be- 
e upon him, if, at 
had reason to be- 
beril of life, or of 
he fired the pistol 


serierbert to take the 


into the argument just here, and effectually de- 
molished the flimsy reasoning of the Michigan 
He said that the Ordinance of 1787 
dated before the formation of the present Union, 
How then could q State be admitted into the 
Uniog under an instrument which was framed 
and adopted before that Union was founded? 
As for Mr. Stuart’s assertion, that no laws were 
‘repealed in the bill, except such as were incon- 
sistent with the organic act, and that therefore 
those who sustained it had not abandoned the 
doctrine of “squatter goyerejgnty,” he would 
ask whether it was inconsistent with the organic 
act for the Territorial Legislature to appoint a 
day for anelection? Obviously not. And yet 
the Jaw ordering an election on the first Mon- 
day in Qetober ig expressly repealed in this 


$15,000 to $17,500. The Ministers to England 


sonally offensive to individual members of Con- 
France are each allowed a clerk, at a sal- 


gress or to any of the States of this Union.” 

Mr. Boyce, of South Carolina, entered into 
an elaborate argument, to prove thet the Con- 
stitution does not convey the power asserted by 
the majority of the Committee, and that the 
conduct of the gentleman from South Carolina 
was not disorderly behaviour in the sense the 
Constitution intended. 

Mr. Etheridge, of Tennessee, claimed that 
the House possessed jurisdiction, and cited pre- 
cedents to show that in regard to this question 
the North now stands where the South stood in 
He hoped that his friends from 
the South would not place themselves wrong 
on the record, because this had heen made a 
sectional question. He condemned the -noto- 
riety which had been given to the assault, as 
well as the extreme opinions of both sections, 
and did not think that the act of Mr. Brooks 
merited expulsion, or that Messrs. Keitt and 
Edmundson had been guilty of any impropriety 


of the Empireythe Empress Eugenia is to be 
he Empress is-not to be allowed to 
As soon as the Regert is nomi- 
the State affairs are to he governed by 
the Ministers in office. It is possible that Louis 
Napoleon is simple enough to think that such 
an arrangement as this will insure the throne 
to his child and heir, but I can hardly believe 
it. J] find that almest all who were witnesses 
of the baptismai rejoicing, 3} 
day as a grand holyday, and h 
was an act which added one particle to the 
probabilities of the succession. Parisians who 
are pot Repyzblican have assured me that they 
had no expectations that the Prince would ever 
rule France, and that it is a rare thing to find a 
man who has. By everybody the present Gov- 
upon as a temporary one, 
The Republican waits for it to pass away, that 
a new Republic may be established; though 
I believe, of all classes, the Republicans here 
are the most gowncast and despairing. They 
have faint hopes of establishing a stable Re- 
ublic in France for yearsto come. The friends 
of the Count de Chambord imagine that an 
overturn in political matters might give their 
while, I suppose, the Or- 
e same pyedigament. My 

resent Government will 

apoleon does, even if he 


and that three shall constitute 
hicago be the usual place of 
meeting of the committee. 

“ Resolved, That, by all that is precious and 
urgent in the claims of Kansas and Liberty, 
we call on the friends of justice and humanity 
to organize forthwith State, eounty, town, and 
township organizations, for the 
taining monthly subscriptions o 
able the National Committee to bring to a 
speedy and succegsfy] close the great work 
which we shall commit to jts hangs. 

“ Resolved, That the Convention recommend 
grants to Kansas to travel through 
the State of Iowa, and that Congress be urgent- 
ly requested to establish a daily mail from To- 
peka, via Nebraska, to Iowa city, and also a 
daily maii, via Nebraska, to Mount Pleasant 
and Burlingtcn, lowa,’’ 


colered person to whom he was administering 
the rite of confirmation, was lately arraigned 
for that grave offence by @ correspondent of 
one of the leading papers in Virginia, and a 
similar penalty was suggested ! 

The New York Evening Post alludes also to 
the case of John ©, Underwood, a planter in 
Clarke county, Virginia, who attended the Re- 
publican Convention at Philadelphia, and made 
a speech there, quoting the sentiments of Jef- 
ferson in relation to Slavery, and protesting 

Preparing to return to 
his home, he was advised of a public meeting 
in hig county, called to denounce and proseribe 
him, and he received from nis wife a letter, 
published in the Post, from which we quote 
the following extract : 
“As far as we have learned, the excitement 
is at Markham Station, Piedmont, and Paris 
— told our friend they were watchin 
Piedmont on Saturday for your arrivai; and he 
had no doubt, if you had come that day, so great 
was the fury, you would have met wi 
violence. This friend said to me, ‘If I could 
have been there, the man or men who offered 
Mr. Underwood personal violence would have 
felt a few of my heaviest blows.’ 
e leaders at Piedmont; who at 
At Markham Station, 
the leaders say they go for giving you notice, 
and a reasonable time to win 
and leave the State. I send 
Alexandria, to mail this letter at that place, 
and telegraph to you to remain in New York 
till you receive it. I know not what to advise. 
I um afraid the excitement will meet yo 
you come. You know I am a Jackson, an 
could not have Jackson blood in my veins, with- 


The bil} to amend the act to 
efficiency of the navy was then taken up. 

Several amendments were made; among 
them, one striking out the section reviving the 
grade of admirals. 








The resolution asking the appointment of a 
select committee to inquire into the subject of 
the alleged frauds in constrycting public huild- 
ings was taken up. 

After debate, the resolution was passed ; and 
Messrs. Ball, Kennett, Burnett, King, and Cad- 
walader, were appeinted said committee. 

The report of the committee on the Sumner 
assault was then resumed, 

Mr. Comins said he had heard of no terms 
of condemnation of the assault which did injus- 
tice to the perpetrator. He implored eve 
ber—every lover of peace, quiet, and order—to 
join as one man, and roll back the tide of ruf- 
fian violence, which had become prominent and 
prevaient and arrogant. ‘ 

Mr. Brooks rose to 
and others objected. 


rcumstances were 
bert’s) mind with 
ch necessity was 


om the evidence, 
was discharged, 
Aby superior: nua- 
eath, or of serious 
could not safely 


against ite extension. 


canenaelh beth Again, was it inconsistent with the organic 


act for the Legislature to preecribe the qualifi- 
cations of voters? And yet this bill expressly 
abrogates the Territorial law tothis effect. There 
were many other instances of the kind, but 
these two were enough to show how completely 
Demoeratic Senators bad thrown oyerjoarg 
their old favorite of squatter sovereignty. 

Pugh’s speech was but an echo of that of 
Stuart, though delivered with greater agony 
Shortly, after its delivery, the 
Senate, at nine olclock gt njght, passed the bill 
ordering the printing, and adjourned. 


reasonable doubts 











wsary to make out 
t, they must give 


PRESTON 8S. BROOKS—BUCHANAN AND DI8- 


On motion of Mr. Quitman, of Mississippi, 
by vonsent, it was ordered that durtng the re- 
mainder of the day gentlemen debating the 
pending question should be limited to fifteen 


Letter from the Hon. Presten 8, Brooks, read at 
the Ratification Meeting at Charleston, 8, Q- 


Wasurneton, D. C., June 16, 1856. 


Gentiemey; Circumstances of a personal 
character, and over which I have no con- 
trol, will prevent me from uniting with you in 
the ratification meeting at Charleston. 

The issue in the pending election of a Presi- 
dent is thc issue of Union or Disunion ; for, if 
the strength of the Fusionists, who now pre- 
dominate in the lowe: House of Congress, be- 
comes augmented by Presidential power and 
patronage, as surely as there is a heaven ahoye 
us, the temple of Republican Liberty, which 
our Revolutionary sages erected in moderation, 
wisdom, and honor, will crumble into ruin 
and every fragment of the wreck will be staine 


ble, of course, for 
be just, we know 
has for his life, 
in these instruc- 
his—if an assail- 
ay, provoked by 
ainent danger of 
aS!) owing to au- 
killing the asaail- 
or force so fonnd 
th of the asajled, 


eak, but Mr. Wakeman 
he first named said his 
object was merely to ask that order be pre- 
served. The prevalent confusion prevented him 
hearing every word. 

e Speaker sajd that he should endegyor tq 


Mr. Nichols, of Ohio, urged that the conduct 
of the gentleman from Sogth Carolina constitu- 
ted qn offence of which the House should take 
When that gentleman concluded 
to assault Senator Sumner, he made up his 
mind to take all the consequences; and there- 
fore neither Mr. Brooks nor his friends should 
complain if the House should express its dis- 
approbation of the act. 

The debate was then further continued b 
: ‘Paylor of La,, Stewart of Md., Branc 
of N. C., Savage of Tenn., Bowie of Md., Ready 
of Tenn., Florence of Pa., and Letcher of Va., 
against the jurisdiction of the House in this 


opinion is, that the 
last as long as Louis 
should live forty years 
why, is, that no other pai 


ig strong enough to 
rule the count 


epublicans are tog 
weak and dispirited, and the same criticism will 
other party in France. And so 
the case, all or Mm a are 
ready to unite and guaranty Napoleon’s throne, 
. Loe and the scenes of blood 


Mr. Cragin, of New Hampshire, from the 
Committee on Printing, veported a resolution 
for the printing of one hundred 
thousand copies of the majority and minority 
reports of the select committee appointed to 
investigate the assault upon Cuartes Sumver, 
a Senator of the United States, by a member 
Af the House of Represe 
that the coat per copy o 


"Mr. Gobb, of Geargia, said that he should not 
te leaders ay thoy allie to the eos 8-4 but for the remarks of 
Mr. Comins. The charge of the gentleman, that 
the assault was made in consequence of Mr. 
Sumner’s Anti-Slavery speech, was not founded 
in truth, nor supported by the evidence. Let 
gissue fairly. The evidence, 
Mr. Sumner himself, shows 
that the assault was made in consequence of a 


Washburn of Maine 
Whitney, Williams, 
worth, and Zollicoffer—145. 

The question finally recurred on the resola- 
tions reported by the committee, as follows: 
* Resolved, That Preston S, Brooks be and he 
lied from, this House as a 
fyom, the State of South Caro- 


rather than gee anarc 


which would ve entlemen meet t 


mh the Principle. 
ets Wr. Broo... on 
mes bir. The & 


suddenly overturned is forthwith ex 


people. f said report would be 
That Louis Napoleon has considerablestrength 


But little fear of a coliision ig 





al insult offered to a friend and kinsman 
Brooks, and an indignity cast upon the 
State which Mr. Brooks in part represents. 
This was stated by Mr. Sumner himself a3 the 
yeasan given hy Mr. Brooks, at she ‘time, for 


with blood! It can never be, that the people 
of fifteen sovereign States will passively “ walk 
under the yoke,” while weapons of defence sre 
to be found, and there are the hands of white 
men to use them, 


case, and by Messrs. Tyson of Pa. 
Mass., Woodruff of Cony., Granger of : 
igkman of Pa., Oliver of N. Y., Kunkel of 
. Damrell of Mass., Campbell of Pa. Hall 


mand sided by one 
own, threatening 
‘o prevent this, Mr. 


Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, moved to limit the 
number of copies to be printed to ten thousand. 
The amendment was then agreed to—yeas 
nays-89 ; and the regolution as thus amend- 


Out resisting till the last drop is shed in defence 

of life and liberty; but I do not believe in 

courting mob law or martyrdom.” 
The Post remarks: 


in the provinces, no one can deny. 
is g tower of strength in the rural districts, and 
his conduct towards the pe ¢ 
inundated districts has gained for him' their love 


De. 

_. Resolved, That this House hereby declares 
¥., 1 its disapprobation of the said acts of Henry A: 
Edmundson and Lawrence M, Keitt ia regard 
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ad kills him, and— 


was adopted——yeas 129, nays 68." 
> Jury that this 


On motion of Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, the 
House proceeded to consider the following reso- 
lutions, reported by the special committee to 
investigate the assault upon Charles Sumner, 
a Senator of the United 


of Mass., Durfee of R. I., Purviance of Pa., and 
Leiter of O., on the other side. 

Mr. Cadwalader, of Penngylyania, while he 
recognized the jurisdiction 
proper Cases, was conyinced that ity exercise 
resent instance would he wopariiament: 
al, and injurious, 

. Houston, of Alabama, moved to recom- 
mit the resolutions and pending amendments 
to the select committee on the subject, with in: 
structions to report the follo 
sustained hig motion ip a brief argument: 
ed, That this House has no constitu- 
tional authority to determine what are the priv- 


It-is not natural to scrutinize 
the motives of one who succors us in time of 
distress. The main strength of the Emperor 
in all parts of the Empire is the brute force 
I the army. No man can 
speaks volumes 8 


I regard it as the highest duty of every pa- and admiration. 


triot in the land to contribute his best energies 
to avert this fearfal catastrop 
suaded that it can be avoi 
triumphant success of the Democratic party, 
Mr. Buchanan was neither my first nor sec- 
ond choice for the Presidency, but, as the rep- 
resentative of a type of princip 
boldly as he does upon the Baltimore platform, 
upon which General Pierce was carried into 
power, enlarged, improve: ) 
as it has been by the supplemental reaglutions 
adopted at Cincinnati, and by which 


_Mr. Whitney, of New York, demanded a di- 
Yisioa of the question ; whereupon, the question 
was taken upon the first resolution, with the 
following result : 


Yeas—Messrs. Albright, Allison, Ball, Bar- 
bour, Bennett of New York, Benson, Billing: 
hurst, Bingham, Bishop, Bliss, Bradshaw, Bren- 
ton, Broom, Buffinton, Burlingame, Campbell 
of Pennsylvania, Campbell of Ohio, Chaffee, 
@larke of New York, Clark of Connecticut, Claw- 
son, Colfax, Comins, Covede, Cragin, Cumback, 
Damrell, Davis of Massachusetts, Day, Dean, 
De Witt, Dick, Dickson, Dodd, Dunn, Durfee, 


“The author of the foregoing letter, who is 
to share the persecution of her husban 
opinion’s sake, carries in her veins some of the 
best blood of Virginia. There is one district in 
the State which was represented in 
for more than thirty years by members of her 
eorge Jackson, her grand- 
. Jackson, her father; and 
by John G, Jackson, her uncle, whose first wife 
was a sister of Mrs. Madison, and whose second 
wife and widow, now residi: 
‘pe only daughter of Return J. Meigs, formerly 
ter General, and also Governor of the 


Mr. C. then argued, that this was not such a 
uestion as would justify the interference of 
the House; and that, apart from the protection 
given to members for legislative puypoges, wem- 
berg, when they depart front th 
bel their fellow-citizens, are placed 
level, ag ta reapansihility, with 
blest of their constituents. 

Mr. Pennington, of New Jersey, replied to a 
ortion of the remarks delivered yesterday by 
r. Orr, of South Carolina. If that gentleman 
supposed that he ( 


of the House in ull 
man, and by his 

without aid from 
. Wilson, and 4 
hy would not Sr. 
in shooting and 
n of superior force, 
ril, no, matter 00 
Bvhich justifies the 


under his commau 
deny this fact, and ym 
the popularity of the Emperor with the 
He has certainly for many years had the hearts, 
or at least minds, of the army. My opinion of 
the French army is not an exalted one, how- 
ever. In military tactics and bravery it 
d, but it has no heart, patriotism, or 
can be easily bribed, as it was 
[Loujs Napoleon, and it can never 


tates <4 the State 
getis, by Bresjon 9. | . 
e Hoyse at ad a, from 
the State of South Carolina; 

Resolved, That Preston 8. Brooks be and he 
is forthwith expelled from this House as a Rep- 
resentative from the State of South Carolina. 

Resolved, That this House hereby declares 
its disapprobation of the said acts of Henry A. 


family ; by Colonel G 
father ; by Edward B. 


wing yegojution, and 
in Virginia, was and strengthened us ’ Oats, Pennsylvania - 
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tions our principles, as 
the Territory of 
bythe American Democracy, and by their nom 


Edie, Edwards, Emrie, Galloway, Giddings, 
Gilbert, Granger; Grow, Hall of Massachusetts, 
Harlan, Haven, Hickman, Hoffman, Holloway, 


t Mr. Wilson, be \dmundgon and 
Mr. Brooks, aed 


ontre, getting the 


Lawrence Mf. Keité in regard ad pursued in this case, he was enate or to punish for their vig- 
aera tet) entirely mistaken. He bore no 


sonal unkindness towards either o 


nstance of proseription wpon by gnyhody hi 


2k ok wie lige MS pstur kes eyer byey b, OF Gourgia, moved as a substitute The hour of nine o'clock having arrived, and 


“eee ee 9 10 
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lowing telegraphic 
“ Chicago, June 30.—. 


Horton of New York, Horton of Ohio, How- 
ard, Hughston, Kelsey, King, Kuapp, Knight, 
Knowlton, Knox, Kunkel, Leiter, Matteson, 
McCarty, Meacham, Miller of New York, Mill- 
ward, Moore, Morgan, Morrill, Mott, Murray, 
Nichols, Norton, Oliver of New York, Packer, 
Parker, Pearce, Peck, Pelton, Pennington, 
Perry, Pettit, Pike, Pringle, Purviance, Ritchie, 
Robbins, Roberts, Robison, Sabin, Sage, Sapp, 
Scott, Sherman, Simmons, Spinner, Stanton, 
Thorington, Thurston, 
Todd, Trafton, Tyson, Vail, Wade, Wakeman, 
Walbridge, Waldron, Washburne of Wiscon- 


¥ 
regarded with great enthusiasm by the army. 
He has done nothing to call forth their enthusi- 
_ | asm or admiration, in a military point of view, 
are his blind supporters. It was be- 
flatteveg thom and bribed them that 
they came to his support, and begayze he was 
the only power which, at the time, held out any 
am sick of the constant pro- 


»| stranger cannat step inld 
cre sean ee 


despatch from Chicago : 
A Methodist Conference, 
r at Rochester, Andrew coun- 
ni, on the 14th instant, received or- 


mediately, and leave the State. Not 
tg with the order, a mob assembled, of 
areh, and took the 
and feathered him. 
attempted to prevent the outrage, 


spoken of was probably a 


for the resolutions the followin 


xa eco bid nid ye pip ance alban ab gg pended to the report of the 


We.have reached the 
experiment of the people to 


trial trips to test the machin 
of our Government; but the perils of the ocean 
i 7 news Wy 

every maa every timber e 
State will be s , 
Let us do our duty to the tf 
country, in an earnest and concerted 
the law-abiding and conservative men of 


g friend of thgira gould more | #2 member claiming the floor, the House ad- 
ret the occurrence, on their ac- |J 
imself. But he acknowledged no 
right on the part of the gentleman from South 
Carolina to call his motives into question. He 
acted upon his own responsibility, without ac- 
countability to the gentleman, and according 
jonas of dyty; and, while he 
collision ‘with the gen 
iember of the Hoase, he 


on, kill Mr. Brooks, 


turning point in the 
he Jury to bring ™ Resolved, That this House has no jurisdiction 
over the assault alleged to have been commit- 
ted by the Hon. P. S. Brooks, a member of this 

ouse from South Carolina, on the Hon. 
mner, # Senator from kjassachygette, 
proper to express any 


Monday, July 14, 1856. 


ell to Order and 


The Senate was occupied with the gonsidera- 
Ince is inaugurated. 


tion of that interminable subject, the Naval Lard, in: barrels 
Board and Naval Reform. in k r 
Wool, Unwashed - - 
Wool, Washed- - - 


and therefore’ deem it im 
opinion on the subject. 

i of North Carojina, said the 
i reat excitement i 


fdught'n6 petvon 
inan, or ‘any other memb 
would tell him that if he meant to insinuate 


A motion to suspend the rules, go as to ena- 
ble the Hoyse {0 act on the Senate resolution 
to adjourn on th» 28th, failed—yeas 110, nays 


e of Justice, is # Stranahan, Tappan, 


Wool, Fleece, common 
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at their head, and rule or 
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béen here many 
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tren tio by 


imgelf—he spoke for no 
other—Wwas utterly unfounded in fact. He met 
it with & full and flat denial. He attributed to 
Mr. Brooks no murderous pur 
no hesitation in saying that, in the eye of the 
law, the weapon used was not only of a deadly 
and @ murderous character, but was wielded in 
4 murderoas manner—so prove which, lie fréely 


The Em and Empresg are 
present at BL. Cloud, but seareely Aes 
without our seeing the former in the 
usually rides every afternoon about four or five 
e Champs Elysees. The people do 
him with any enthusiasm— 


ipe sort. Of course, a 


nee, and the person tarred 

sthered, tho Presiding Elder. The offence 
was, situply the adhesion of the Methodiste in 
ist Episcopal Church 
which the old Baltimore Gonferenge, 
Prehending the District of Columbia, a | sity 
Portion of Maryland and Virginia, is » | wi 
“nstituent portion, The Order in Missouri, 


sin, Wazhburne of Iltinois, Washburn of Maine, 
Watson, Welch, Wells, Whitney, Williams, 
Wood, Woodruff, and Woodworth—12}. 

Nays—Messrs. Aiken, Allen, Barksdale, Bell, 
Bennett of Mississippi, Bocock, Bowie, Boyce, 
Branch, Burnett, Cadwalader, Carlile, Caskie, | Coffee, 
lingman, Cobb of Georgia, Cobb of Alabama, 
d, Davidson, Davis of Ma- 
; ell, Edmundson, Biliott, 
nglish, Etheridge, Eustis, Hvans, Faulkner, 


The Honse then proceeded to consider the 
report on the Sumner assault. 
Mr. Edmundson, of Virgini 
to make an explanation. Having caused h 
testimony before the committee to 
earnestly defended himself from the 0 
“reprehensible” conduct, as made in the re- 


pbell then proceeded to close the 








: ese personal encounters, re- 
marking that the House did not take action on 
any of them. His object was to show that the 
occurrence now under consideration was sought 
to be magnified, with a view to make 

; in party, thinking their sands 


a, obtained leave 
doubt about Walk: uri tothe Method The high moral 


fortified by a consciousness 
with honor, avoided the neces- 


as is consistent 





man in his pos 
will create a se! 
Paris or France. ; 

There seems to be something of an Anti- 
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debate. He denied that, in dischargi 
duties as members of the committee, 
jority had been aes ye rege. to 
act 

the do their dpty to the H 
the parties implicated, the count 
e reason why the gentleman from Virginia 
had not been notifjed was, me 
not determi} unti yery morn- 
“the repe Se coun that there 


poo al ebonial the Hi 

to ouse. 
i ‘morning, the committee had not only bee 
, but anxious, that the gent 


“nder the lead of ex-Beastor Atchison and the 

of Kansas, has determined to root 
Methodists from thet State, so 9s 
ute conformity in all points to 


not say that. every individual 


tyrant st heart—far from it; many 
to it feel thet theie own liberty is im- 
what we do say is, thet the or 
& unit, is an Oppressor, an enomy of | 
of the black man, | 


m the testimony. 

P. then entered into an : 
prove that the assault was a direct violation of 
that provision of the Constitution of the Uni- 
tates which declares that for an 
or dé@bate in-sither House members 

be questioned in any other piace ; and, as such, 
he maintained, it involved a breach of th 
leges not only of the Senate a’ 
ted, but of the House of 


a simelislny si0p ntended 
ad the poy: ihe fh the 
“Mr. Foster that it #as 
sun in the heaven, to him, that the House had 
taking the question on the report, 
adjourned. ! 
my 11, 1856. 
1 ne 
teil’ to the consideration 
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Ready, he Ri 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 





For the National Bra. : 
A DREAM OF HOME. 


BY ALICE CAREY, 


Sunset! A hush is on the air, 
Their gray old heads the mountains bare, 
As if the winds were saying prayer. 


The woodland, with its broad, green wing, 
Shuts close the insect whispering, 
And lo! the sea gets up to sing. 


‘The day’s last splendor fades and dies, — 
And shadows one by one arise, 
Te light the candles of the skies, 


O, wild flowers, wet with tearful dew; 
O, woods, with starlight shining through ; 
My heart is back to-night with you! 


I know each beeeh and maple tree, 
Each climbing brier and shrub I see— 
Like friends they stand to weleome me. 


Musing, I go along the streams, 
Sweetly believing in my dreams, 

For fancy like a prophet seems. 
Footsteps beside me tread the sod, 
As in the twilights gone they trod ; 
And J unlearn my doubts, thank God, 
Unlearn my doubts, forget my fears, 
And that bad carelessness that sears, 
And makes me older than my years 


I hear a dear, familiar tone— 
A loving hand is in my own— 
And earth seems made for me alone 


if I my fortunes could have planned, 
I would not have let go that hand; 
But they must fall who learn to stand 


And hew to blend life’s varied hues, 
What ill to find, what good to lose, 
My Father knoweth best to choose. 


SPEECH OF WILLIAM H. SEWARD 
AGAINST 
MR. DOUGLAS'S SECOND ENABLING BILL, 
AND IN FAVOR OF 


The Immediate Admission of Kansas into the 
Union. - 





Delivered in the Senate of the United States, July 2, 1856. 


Mr. Presipent: The daily sessions of the 
Senate usually last three or four hours. The 
present one has already reached its fourteenth 
hour. If I do not hasten, the gleams of the 
morning sun will pale the lights of the chande- 
lier before I shall have closed myspeech. The 
honorable and distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mrc. Crirrenpen] has appealed eloquently 
and earnestly to my love of peace, and to my 
devotion to the Union. Certainly every con- 
sideration weighs upon me as strongly as upon 
any other American Senator or citizen to make 
me desire that peace and harmony may pre- 
vail throughout this broad land; that my own 
country, worthier cf my love than any other 
country under the sun, may be united now, 
henceforth, and forever; and that it may, by 
means of such harmony and union, continually 


The honorable Senator has based on that 
appeal a remonstrance against my remark, that 
‘“‘the time for compromises has passed.” The 
honorable Senator from Georgia, [ Mr. Toomss, | 


has disclaimed for it not only the form but also 
the character of a compromise. Assuming, 
however, with the Senator from Kentucky, that 
this is its true character, I must say, never- 
theless, that he misunderstands me, when he 
supposes that I am opposed to all compro- 
mises of all questions, on all occasions. My 
position concerning legislative compromises is 
this, namely: personal, partisan, temporary, 
and subordinate questions, may lawfully be com- 
promised; but principles can aever be justly 
or wisely made the subjects of compromise. By 
principles I mean the elements in public ques- 
tions of moral right, political justice, and bigh 
national expediency. Does any honorable Sen- 
ator assert a different maxim on the subject of 
legislative compromises? 

Unlike, perhaps, that honorable Senator, I 
regard Slavery as morally unjust, politically 


unwise, and socially pernicious, in some degree, | jurisdiction of the United States, organized | held in seventeen districts, which gave for the 


in every community where it exists. Slavery 

once, and not long ago, was practically univer- 

sal. It may be doubted wkether, among all 

the distinguished men whose co-laborer I am 

in this august assembly, there is one who more 

than myself, if he could trace his lineage up- 

wards through a period of five hundred or six 

hundred years, would not reach the bar sinis- 

ter. I owe it to wise, virtuous, and bold legis- 

lators, who have gone before me, that I am not 

myself a slave, and that, within the State where | 
I live, Slavery has forever ceased to exiat. I 
owe it to mankind and to posterity, that being 
a legislator now myself, Slavery shall by no act 
of mine be established or extended; and by 
act of mine, God giving me grace, no human 
being shall ever hereafter be made or held a 
slave. This isa principle; and, being a princi- 
ple, I cannot compromise it. Nevertheless, I 
am not, for that reason, to be supposed willing 
to be either turbulent or factious in resisting 
the majority of my countrymen, when, overru- 
ling me, they compromise principles even so 
saered as this. I abide that reconsideration 
which I always hopefully believe near, and am 
sure is ultimately certain. 

It was my fortune to have just dome into 
Congress when California, a free State, applied 
for admission into the Union. I insisted on 
her admission, without condition, qualification, 
or compromise. Others here, on the contrary, 
demanded a compromise, which should settle, 
as they said, all actual and all possible ques- 
tions arising out of the subject of Slavery in 
the United States, then, thenceforth, and for- 
ever. I showed that such 4 compromise was 
impracticable. I maintained that questions 
arising out of Slavery, from time to time, un- 
der different circumstances, and ir different 
parts of the Republic, could only be justly and 
wisely settled, and indeed could only be set- 
tied at all, severally and distinctly, on the occa- 
sions on which they occurred. I was over- 
ruled; I was censured, how widely, how severe- 
ly, all the world knows, for my refusal to join 
in a measure of peace and harmony, as it was 
called, which, as I thought, at the cost of sac- 
rifices of freedom and justice, was expected to 
terminate the discussion of Slavery in Con- 
gress, and to restore harmony and concord 
throughout the country, and perpetuate them 
forever. . 

That compromise was made here about this 
time, in a midsummer night, like this, at the 
close of a long and stormy Loud- 
mouthed artillery, from the terrace of the Cap- 
itol, announced to the people of the United 
States that the Wilmot Proviso was buried un- 
der the floor of the Senate Chamber, and that 
the agitation of Slavery was buried with it. 

Wherever I went, here or abroad, I was point- 
ed out asa chief mourner—the last to leave 
that solemn ceremonial. Only four yeara 
elapsed, when those who had effected that com- 
promise found it necessary to open to civiliza- 
tion the Territories of Nebraska and Kansas, 
and they introduced into the Senate a bill for 
that purpose. Then, all at once the Wilmot 
Proviso burst the cerements of its grave, and 
stalked through the Senate Chamber, clad in 
the same fearful horrors that it had worn be- 
fore its interment. 

‘The Slavery question thus reopened, certain- 
ly by no act of mine, or of those who act with 
me, the Compromise Act of 1850 was reviewed. 
‘Those who favored the extension of Slavery in 
the ‘Territories maintained that that Com 
mise drew after it, as a consequence, an 
gation of the prohibition of Slavery in Kansas 
«und Nebraska, contained in the Missouri Com- 


promise Act of 1820. Those who opposed the 
extension of Slavery denied that consequence. 
1 was among that number, and was again over- 
ruled. The majurity here then hit upon a new 


the old covenant of impartial Freedom and free | silent on the subject in the organic law! Not 
rise in prosperity, greatness, and glory. labor, with a guarantee that the inhabitants of | the President nor the Government, for neither 
Kansas, when coming to organize the Territo-| had power. Not the Territorial Legislature; 
rial Government after a model prescribed, | that was the authority which was to be sub- 
should be perfectly free to establish Freedom | verted by substituting for it a Federal State. 
a, | and free labor, and to reject Slave 
to whom this bill owes its principal features, | Jabor. 
sembled, than it was made known to us that | needs and desires improvement or innovation, in 
that guarartee had failed; that, in the very | every State, that initiates the proceedings by 












Sir, I say again, and with emphasis, we have 
had enough of compromises on the subject of 
Slayery. The day for them has Do 
you ask what I would do on these disturbing 
questions? I answer, that I would do on these 
what I would do on all other questions, I hold 
this to be a Government of majorities, nodified 


reply, that the bill proposes that the State of 
haces shall he admitted immediately. The 
State of Kansas certainly has no other Consti- 
tution than the Topeka one; and the bill, in 
form, is, mutatis mutandis, identical with the 
law vnder which California. was admitted into. 
the Union, and now holds her place in the 
Confederacy. ' sir, are unimportant mat- 
ters—matters of mere detail, unworthy to dwell 
upon at this hour of the night, and at this pe- 
riod in the session of Congress. i 

I object to the new bill of the Committee on 
Territories, for weightier reasons than any of 
mere criticism dar daha, I confess, fraukly, 
that I regard it as a bill of concession, if 


indeed by complex constitutional limitations, 
but nevertheless a Government of majorities. 

I¢ is the business of Co to adjust and 
determine all questions which legitimately come 
before it, and not to compromise them, or to 
devolve their decision upon others. True, I 
know very well that I might be overruled, and 
that Slavery might be establi in a Territo- 
ry by Congress, where I should vote to eatablish 





not 


there, until, in a constitutional way, it shall be | ite concessions to the friends of Freedom in 
removed. So, on the other hand, if Freedom | Kansas, to be identical with the bill. which it 
shall be established in the Territories, where | has supplanted in the affections of the Com- 
others vote to establish Slavery, they too must | mittee on Territories. It permits the people of 
submit, and abide the change they desire. | Kansas to come into the Union with such oe 
True, | know that there might be a difference | ulation as they ma have on the 4th of July 
of opinion between the House of Representa- | next, instead of obliging them to wait until 
tives and the Senate in such a case. In such | they shall have a Pos on of ninety-three 
an event, we must wait until the two Houses | thousand four hun and twenty souls. It 
can agree—to-morrow, the next month, or the | seems at least also to waive the previous prop- 
next year. The people will ultimately take | osition of the Committee on Territories, of an 
care to constitute the two Houses so that they | appropriation for extraordinary expense to 
shall agree. So much, sir, for my position up- | maintain peace and order, in sub ection to the 
on the subject of compromises concerning usurping authorities in Kansas. But, while the 
the subject of Slavery. bill gees so far, I object against it, that it stops 
Mr. President, the Tersikory of Kansas consti- | short of a remedy which would restore peace, 
tutes one twenty-fifth part of the whole dominion | safety, and freedom, in Kansas. 4 
of the United States of America, sufficient to Iam not bound, of aay previous committals, 
constitute six States of the average size of those | to accept any bill which stops short of those 
now enrolied in the Confederacy. It is a Terri- | objects. ee 
tory which, thirty-five years ago, was with a pecu- First, however, I inquire what substantial 
liar felicity of wisdom consecrated to Freedom, | objection lies against my own bill? There is 
and assigned as an exclusive field of free labor. | only one which is now seriously insisted upon, 
The distinguished Senator from Delaware [Mr. which is, that the formation and adoption of 
CLayron] now argues to convince us that that | the Topeka Constitution were the acts, not of 
beneficent act was unconstitutional. The ques- | the whole people, but of one-political party—a 
tion which is thus raised is merely incidental | portion of the people of Kansas only, The 
and collateral now. I am content, therefore, | honorable Senator from Georgia says that the 
on this occasion, to reply, that the act was @ | Constitution received only seven hundred votes. 
compromise; that it received the form, name, | It is true that the Free State party instituted 
and character, of a compromise, at that time, | proceedings to call a Convention to decide 
by the slaveholding States and the free States, | whether it was expedient to establish a pro- 
as parties having conflicting interests to be | visional State, and also the oa pa to call 
settled. And it received that form, name, | a Convention to frame the Constitution. But 
and character, foe the purpose of binding the | they invited all parties, and all the citizens of 
faith of all parties against a repeal oF disturb- Kansas, to participate in the decision of every 
ance of it, on the ground of alleged unconstitu- | question which was thus brought under discus- 
tionality, or on any other ground. So it was | sion; and they provided that the proceedings 
received and acquiesced in by the people of the | should stand or fall, according to the will of 
United States. So it took its place in the na-| the people of Kansas, expressed through the 
tional history, and so it was respected and | ballot-boxes in the customary way. By majori- 
maintained by all parties until 1854. Congress | ties, thus formally ascertained, the Convention 
in that year abrogated the beneficent guarantee | was called and held, and the Constitution was 
of Freedom, and thus offered and exposed the | established and promulgated. Who else should 
Territory of Kansas, as well as that of Ne-| have called the Convention, or instituted pro- 
braska, to the intrusion of Slavery and slave | ceedings towards the adoption of the Constitu- 
labor. But Congress, nevertheless, replaced | tion? Not Congress, for Congress had been 


ri and menial | Not those who upheld that Legislature, be- 
No sooner had this new Congress as-| cause they were content. It is the party which 


moment of her organization, an armed foreign | which it is to be effected. It was unfortunate 
body entered the Territory, assumed an attitude | that the election for the adoption of the Con- 
of actual war, usurped the franchises of the | stitution occurred only two days after a new 
citizens, seized the machine of Government, | foray of the Missourians in the Territory had 
and converted it into a tyranny marked by the | terrified and alarmed the people, and rendered 
enforcement of despotic laws, by foreign legisla- | it unsafe for the citizens of Kansas to attend 
tors, magistrates, and ministerial officers ; and | the polls, in all the districts throughout -the 
that the President of the United States was | Territory. 

maintaining this despotism in Kansas with the This misfortune, however, resulted from no 
armed force of the United Siates. I brought | fault of the Convention, or of the majority who 
these facts to the notice of the Senate, together | adopted the Constitution. The misfortune it- 
with the fact that the people of Kansas, free | self lends strength to the application for the 
American citizens as they were, unwilling to | admission of the State. And there can be no 
acquiesce in that usurpation, and unable to} mistake in assuming that the Convention was 
anbmit to that despotism, had assembled at | sustained by a majority of the People, since 
Topeka,’in the manner customary on such oc- | we find, by the report of the committee of the 
casions, and, in acknowledged subjection to the | House of Representatives, that elections were 


themselves, provisionally, into a State, and were | Constitution seventeen hundred and thirty-one 
here, by representatives delegated to both | votes, and only forty-six votes against it; while 
Houses, soliciting admission into the Union. | in the town of Leavenworth its opponents de- 
I submitted to the Senate that the new State | stroyed the ballot-boxes, which were known to 
of Kansas ought to be admitted, not because it | contain about five hundred additional affirma- 
would be always wise to admit whatever new | tive votes, with only thirty-eight adverse votes. 
States might come, and in whatever manner | Sir, the State of California was admitted into 
they might come, nor yet because it would have | this Union, upon proceedings no more legiti- 
been wise, under other and different circum-| mate, no more regular, no more warranted by 
stances, to have admitted even Kansas herself, ong nee laws, than these. 

but simply because Kansas was held bound, tr. WELLER. Will the honorable Senator 
hand and foot, under a foreign usurpation, at | allow me to correct him ? 

the feet of the President of the United States;| Mr. SEWARD. Certainly. 

and that her admission now was not only a Mr. WELLER, I think the honorable Sena- 
necessary measure of relief and redress, but | tor does great injustice to the State I have the 
was the only practicable and adequate one, honor to represent here. There was a military 
I urged her admission on the Senate upon {| commander in California; and by virtue»of 
three distinct grounds. First, that it would se-| that office he exercised civil jurisdiction, and 
cure peace to Kansas and to the country, then | was a civil as well gs military Governor. Jt 
fearfully threatened with commotion and civil | was under his proclamation that a Gonyention 
war. Secondly, that it would be the means | was called, and the Constitution adopted. Now, 
of protecting property, life, and liberty, with-| in this case, I should like to see the Senator 
in that Territory, then dangerously exposed. | argue the question here, that the Convention 
Thirdly, that it would be the means of bring-| was held, not only without authority of law, 
ing Kansas into the Union as a free State, | but in direct violation of the fundamental law 
with the institutions of free labor, in compli- | organiging that Territory. The point of differ- 
ance with that original pledge which once | ence is this: so far 9s the Federal Government 
had been given the inhabitants of that Ter-| le power in the commander in California, the 
ritory, and afterwards revoked. I introduced | Convention there was held in pursuance of the 
a bill for the admission of the new State | ordinance of that officer. There was no law 
of Kansas, and advocated its passage on| preventing the people of California from pre- 
those grounds, while I urged my objections | scribing the conditions upon which they should 
against the bill relating to the same subject, | form a Constitution, and ask for admission into 
which had been presented to the Senate by the | the Union, [n the absence of any legislation 
Committee on Territories. There I left the | on the part of Congress, the peaple acsembjed 
debate, and I return to it now only because | under the call of the military and civil Gov- 
that committee have abandoned their first bill, | ernor, and proceeded to organize a State Gov- 
and adopted the one now under consideration. | ernment, and applied for admission into the 
I stand now by my own bill, which J maintain | Union. But, as to Kansas, there has been a 
to be preferable to the last bill of the commit- | law passed by Congress, prescribing the terms 
fee, as it was to the first. Some honorable | on which they shall form a State Constitution. 
Senators seem to think that it is unreasonable | Their Convention was in direct violation of the 
that I do not give up my own bill, and come | fundamental Jaw, and now they ask for admis- 
down and accept the new one, which they are | sion into the Union. I hope the Senator from 
inclined to treat as a compromise between my | New York will see that there is a great deal of 
own bill for the immediate admission of Kan- | difference between the way in which California 
sas, under the Topeka Constitution, and the | came into the Union, and the way in which he 
first bill of the Committee on Territories. Why | proposes to admit Kansas. 

should I surrender my own bill? If it was r. SEWARD. Phe honorable Senator is 
wise, just, and necessary, when I presented it reed kind and very fair in his statement, and J 
to the Senate, it is as just, wise, and necessary | will endeavor to meet the objection he presents, 
now. Jt was wise, just, and necessary then, if | If he had been here, as he was not, I believe, 
the circumstances under which the Constitution | during the debate on the admission of California, 
of Kansas was adopted were then truly stated | he would have learned that it was as serious 
and set forth by me, in my argument delivered | and grave an objection to the mode in which 
in the Senate. In making that argument, { had | the California Convention was called, that it was 
to rely on probable evidence, for no other evi- | called by a military anthority, without any sanc- 
dence then existed. Now, s committee of the | tion by Congress whatever, ‘as it is now againgt 
House of Representatives, after having dili- | Kansas, that her Convention was called without 
gently inquired on oath, have ascertained and | the preys oad an act of Congress, or in viola- 
confirmed the truth of the circumstances of | tion of it. e military Governor of California 
Kansas which I then assumed. I state those | was a Governor appointed in time of war. Cal- 
circumstances anew, on the present occasion, | ifornia was conquered, gnd jt remained in the 


Freedom, In that case, Slavery must remain | of compromise. Certainly it goes too far in| th 





in the moderate and guarded conclusions of the | hands of a Governor who was appginted by the 
committee of the House of Represeniatives : President, without any warrant of law whatever, 
“Spurious and pretended JLegislative, Ju-| or of the Constitution. Ry 
‘ dicial, and Executive officers have been set| Mr. WELLER. We held California by a 
‘ over them, by whose usurped authority, sus- | treaty, ang not by conquest. 
‘tained by the military power of the Govern- Mr. SEWARD. We held it by both, At ajl 
‘ ment, tyrannical and unconstitutional laws | events, my statement was, that there was no pre- 
‘ have been enacted and enforced ; vious authority of Congress. The military Gov- 
“The rights of the people to keep and bear | ernor was Gen. Riley; and I need not say to 
‘ arms have been infringed ; the honorable Senator from California, that mil- 
“Test oaths, of an extraordinary and en- | itary Governors have no authority, without an 
‘ tangling nature, have been ‘imposed as 4 con: | act of Congress authorizing and directing them, 
‘ dition of exercising the right of suffrage and | to institute conventiong to gubyert the power of 
‘ holding office ; the United States. We know, indeed, that the 
“The right of an accused person to a speedy | Go of California acted in conformity with 
‘and public trial by an impartial jury has been | the views of the President; but the President 
* denied ; acted without authority, and in obedience only 
“The right of the people to be secure in their | to a paliticg! necessity for which no provision 
‘ persons, houses, papers, and effects, against | had been made. By virtye of the  propeedings 
/ pr 2 eg searches and leisnueys dos been | thus inaugurated and thus conducted, Califér- 
vio ; 
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9. DOUGLAS. I will state to the Sena- 
tor from New York, so that he may know the 
fact, that the Constitution of Kansas, of which 
he speaks, provides that amendments may be 
proposed by two-thirds of each House of the 
Legislature, for two successive Legislatures ; 
and if adopted by two successive Legislatures, 
by two-thirds of each House, they are to be 
submitted to the people, and then a majority of 
the people may amend it; but it provides that 
no such amendment shall be made, either by 
a Convention or the Legislature, for nine years. 
Mr. WELLER. A State Constitution must 
only be Republican in form. 
Mr. SEWARD. I thank the honorable Sen- 
ator for the suggestion, that the only question 
necessary and practical here is, whether Kan- 
sas has a Constitution which is Republican in 
form. To most Senators, that is enough, under 
any circumstances. I confess it is not enough 
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But Iden 
it is a parental right or 
fant child, who is ultimately to become a citizen, 
the choice, during his minority, betweeu health 
and disease, or between virtue and crime. 
the long and the short of the whole matter is, 
that until the eae ge of = United States 
hegome metpr 1d cualified to assume all 
the powers 0 saabtoals overnment, and to be 
admitted as States into t 
pendencies in pupilage on the Federal Govern- 
ment, and Congress is their only real and sov- 
ereign legislature. If Slavery is a good insti- 
NECesgaEY OD, Hnd One : 
of the United ‘States, we ought 
at once to ostablish it by our own act within 
of the United States. If, on 
avery is the opposite of all 
ge, 98 in my judgment i 

ought by our own act 


the Constitution 


every bet 
the cpnbrary, 1 


York, established in 1821, 
tions only to be made 


hort of the e tion of nine 
Constitution of oe Bete of New 
provided for altera- 
with the consent of two 


. itution, secured @ majority in the 
oe Phe } without any constitutioual 
h a law by which pro- 
for calling a Conven- 
quently held, and which 
a new Constitution. This new Consti- 
tution being submitted to the people, and ap- 
em, in derogation of the old one, 
it yet remains, the supreme law of | posed 


If the provisional State of Deseret shall come 
here with a Constitution which shall sanction 
polygamy, I certainly shall vote against admit- 
ting as a State a community which has revived 
that eminently-patriarchal institution, without 
stopping to decide whether the institution is in 
harmony with Republicanism or not. 
I pass now from my own bill, to consider the 
new bill presented by the Committee on Terri- 
§ far as the subject of Slavery is con- 
cerned, the most which can be claimed for this 
bill is, that it gives an equal chance to the peo- 
ple of Kansas to choose between Freedom and 
Slavery. I can well understand that the Seua- 
tor from Georgia and the Committee on Terri- 
tories regard this feature of the bill as being 
entirely just. I differ from them only because 
the standard of. political justice which com- 
mends itself to me, is @ more rigid one. 
ognise no. equality, in moral right or political 
capede ort between Slavery and Freedom. I 
the one to be decidedly good, and the other 
to be positively bad.. I do not think it wise, or 
just, or necessary, to give to the people of a 
Territory, where Slavery does not exist, and 
never has existed, the privilege of choosing 
Slavery. The inhabitants of a new Territory 
are necessarily in a condition of pupilage, 
needing the guardian care as well as counsel 
The experience of Kansas con- 
firms this truth. On the 28th day of May, 1854, 
there was no civil community, practically 
there was not one lawful citizen, within the 
The Kansas organic law passed, 
and lo! there was at once a civil community 
But what was its condition? There 
were a few emigrants scattered throughout a 
Territory of vast extent, unknown to each 
other; unorganized, absolutely without civil 
institutions; without a treasury, or a militia, 
or public edifices; without organized politi- 
cal parties; and without cultivated fields, or 
workshops, or established markets, and almost 
without habitations or homes; incompetent 
to self-defence or self-government, they were 
overborne by a small intrusive force from an 
adjoining State; addressed by foreign factions, 
with present temptations and seductions, with- 
out having any concert of suction amongst them- 
selves, they were appealed to, on the one side, 
to institute Slavery, not for their own benefit, 
but for the supposed benetit of the slavehold- 
ing States, and to weaken the power of the 
free States—and on the other, by arguments 
having little weight, amid the confusion incident 
to the organization of a Territory. Thus the 
greatest political question that could be sub- 
mitted to any people, a question which Con- 
gress itself has been ynable to solye, was de- 
volved for its settlement upon a community 
which, although it possessed extraordinary in- 
telligence, was, by reason of its immaturity, 
unable to elect even a legislature and a magis- 
tracy for itself. ‘The result has been, not the 
yoluntary establishment of popular sovgreign- 
ty, or of self-government, with or without Sla- 
uest and gubjugation of the 
e establishment of Slavery, 
by slaveholders from Missouri. 
and no oné here will deny, that it would huve 
been unwise and injurious to the people of 
Kansas, if Congress had directly established 
Slavery in that Territory by the organic law. 
Gongress was bound to foregee the operatian of 
the organic law which it passed. And Congress 
a law, the operation of which 
would be to establish Slavery within the Terri- 
tory by indirect means, with any more wisdom, 
or justice, or benevolence, than it could have 
directly established Slavery there. J say, there- 
thet the existing gtaie of things in Kan- 
sas is the result of the wrongful and injurious 
legislation of Congress itself. J] maintain, still 
more, that, since vhere was a possibility that 
Slavery might be established within the Terri- 
tory through popular mistake, or surprise, or 
conquest, it was a solemn responsibility resting 
upon Congress to withhold from the people 
therein—~so few, scatiored, feekle, unorganiged, 
and deficient in the consolidation which is 
essential to every civil State, at least until they 
should have attained something more of organ- 
ization and maturity—the power to decide so 
You will tell me that this 
is a denial of the capacity and of the right of 
a civil community to exercise gelf government, 
It is a very different thing. It is only insisting 
that a people must have the necessary elements 
of a civil community, before the power of self- 
government can safely be conferred on them. 
ITadmit and maintain the right of every indi- 
-vidual citiyen to enjoy and exercise freedom | 1 
and self-control, subject to the’ municipal law 
y, at the same time, that 
“duty to refer to the in- 


saye every Territo: 
nited States from Slavery. baye 
rinciple I have acted throughout, in regard to 
ansas, as I have acted throughout in regard 
to Utah and New Mexico. On this principle, 
God giving me grace, I shall act in regard to 
all Territories of the United States, so long as 

I shail remain heve-—so long as { shall iive: ~ 
I do not now pursue the question of the right 
or of the power of Congress to prohibit Slavery 
in the Territories of the United States, above 
this level of realities, into the clouds, where the 
honorable Senator from Delaware [Mr. Cuay-| 1 pass 
tow] lias sentit, | do not inquires naw whethes 


Union, they are de- 


one 
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and overthtown agitator. Two years have natitu i reached the Senate— alltake it, for better or for just as it} hand, more than one of those States, which 
elapsed. What is the result of this, the second , before ne me. Toavoid issor we admit the at all. The some Territorial or Provincial experience 
Compromise made within six years—a Com- tion on the subject of boundaries, I people in new make their Con Slavery, have and y ex: 
promise consisting in the abnegation of Fed- those w. bre assigned in the bill , ted to the admission or cluded it, Within peri avery has 
eral power over the subject of Slavery in the | which had been.re . by the Committee on _ of a State, whatever its Constitution been abolished b ico, b » Central 
Territories of the United States? The result, | Territor nse be. Again, it is not clear'thst the provision | American States, | bogey gy Ulm ke 
in its nature, is just what I predicted; while,| Again, tho learned committee express a. complained of by the Senator from Georgie | now exists on that fa ae © American 
in its vations, it surpasses all that my | doubt in their report whether my bill is framed _ will prevent the people of Kansas from subvert- | Continent, an is the Empire of Brazil. 
fanatical imagination had conceived. so ae to admit the State of Kansas under the | ing this Constitution, and establishing a new | During the same period, no State 


has established Slavery. Great Britain has 
abolished it; France and Denmark have abol- 


ished it; Spain is abolishing it; Russia, and 
even Turkey, are abolishing it. What wretched 


ures. A party desiring rad- | sophistry is this, to charge me with exercisin 
ical innovation, and Panis ie impossible to | tyranny over the Territories of the United 
obtain that in the ibed in | States—the children of the Federal Republic— 


because I deny to them the ruinous privilege of 
choosing an evil and a curse, which no matured 
State, already exempt from it, will adopt, and 
which ail such States afflicted with it relieve 
themselves from as speedily as possible! 

T am op to this bill for these reasons, 
which are drawn exclusively from its beatings 
upon the people of Kansas. I am equally op- 

to it, for reasons drawn from its bearings 
upon the whole Federal Union. I think that 
the addition of every new slave State increases 
and prolongs the disturbances of peace and 
harmony in the country. I know of no evil, 
social or political, which is aver su to 
threaten the stability of the Union, that does 
not arise immediately out of the existence of 
Slavery. If this Union is threatened in the 
South, it is because the rights of slaveholders 
are supposed to be endangered. If it is threat 
ened in the North, it is because the er of 
siaveholders is supposed to be on the increase. 

Tt is clear, that the more we multiply slave 
States, the more this fountain of bitterness will 
overflow. Again, the more'we ‘multiply slave 
States, the more we hinder the emancipation 
of slaves in the old States. That emancipa- 
tion, although it is to be instituted, managed, 
and conducted, b: those slave States them- 
selves, is a reformation due from them to them- 
selves and to the whole Union, because upon 
it depend the highest possible development of 
national wealth, and the highest possible in- 
crease of national strength and power. While 
I do not maintain that Slavery is incompatible 
with the attainment of a certain stage of pros- 
perity in some States, under some circumstan- 
ces, I do insist, on the contrary, that, all other 
things being equal, every State flourishes just 
in proportion as its laboring population are in- 
telligent, inventive, and free. I am opposed 
to the policy of the bill, because the addition 
of slave States tends to continue and increase 
the dependence of our country upon the manu- 
facturing industry and the financial systems of 
foreign countries, and thus to build up those 
great interests in foreign countries, instead 
of making our systems of manufactures and 
finance continental and independent. During 
this debate, the bill has been altered (I cannot 
say, in Parliamentary language, amended) by 
the incorporation of a feature which, if it were 
otherwise entirely acceptable, would necessa- 
rily deprive it of my support. The organic 
law conferred the right of suffrage, not only 
upon aliens who had become duly naturalized, 
but also upon alien inhabitants who have in 
the forms of law declared their intention to 
become citizens. The bill before us now dis- 
franchises this latter class. I am not to say 
now, for the first time, that I regard this Know 
Nothing or American policy as being equally 
unjust and unwise. 1 hold that the right of 
suffrage is coextensive with the obligation of 
submission to constituted republican authority. 
While this bill overthrows that principle essen- 
tial to Freedom on the one side, it strikes a 
blow equally dangerous to Freedom on the 
other, by an indirect invitation to the slave- 
holder to bring bondmen into the Territory, 
and thus practically exclude the disfranchised 
European emigrant. As a general fact, labor 
in Kansas, as in, all our other Territories and 
States, must be performed either by slaves or 
by European immigrants. The American 
People, educated and trained as they are, do 
not furnish an adequate supply of native Jahor. 
This bill encourages slave bes, and discoura- 
ges immigrant labor, 

There is another broad objection to the bill, 
when regarded as a measure which may result 
in the establishment of Slavery in the Territo- 
ries, If I were asked what J think is the real 
ground of whatever antagonism exists between 
the free States and the slave States, I should 
say, that it consists in the unequal extent 
within which the pure Democratic principle 
has worked out its proper results in the two 
sections. In the free States, labor being eman- 
cipated, seizes upon the Democratic machinery 
of the Government, and works qut the results 
of political and social equality with great rapid- 
ity and success. Thus labor rules in the free 
States. In the slave States, labor being en- 
slaved, the operation of a pure Democratic 
principle is hindered, and the consequence is, 
that capita] is more sugcessful jin retaining its 
ancieat sway. Iam opposed to the policy of 
favoring the multiplication of slave States, on 
the ground, broader than any I have yet taken, 
that it is injurious to the cause of human so- 
ciety itself. I think it clear, that if the sense 
of mankind in all civilized nations could be 
taken, it would be found to require that Slavery 
should be brought to an end wherever it exists, 
not immediately, of guddenly, by violence, or 
without indemnity, but with moderation, pru- 
dence, and sagacious administration, and as 
soon as it can be done, consistently with equal 
justice. Iam unwilling to oppose myself or 
to place my country in an attitude of defiance 
against the judgment ang beneyolence of man- 
kind, ~ | ~ 

Mr. President, I have sought to find out what 
plausible ground there can be for the creation 
of a slave State in Kansas, by the act or with 
the consent of Congress. The only ground 
which seems to me to reach that dignity is, that 
the existing slave States require room for ex- 
pansion beyond their borders. I know that 
goying States need rogm. The State of New 

ork, before it ever comprehended its own des- 
tiny, or had assumed its true character, had al- 
ready reproduced itself in Vermont. Since that 
time, it has practically extended itself in the 
forms of new and additional States upon the 
shores of all the upper lakes. 

T go not, however, see % neeessity for more 
room on the part of the slave States. Of course, 
I speak with much hesitation, but, nevertheless, 
according to the facts as I understand them. 

The free States have an area of (12,597, 
squgre milws, and sustain a population of 

000,000. The slave States, with only 
10,000,000 of inhabitants, have an area of 
851,508, square miles. The free States hava 
& population af 23 to a square mile. The slave 
States have a population of only 11 toa square 
mile. The increase of the white population 
within the last sixty years has been 16,380,604, 
or 516 per cent.; while the slave population 
has increased during the same time onl 
2,506,416, or 359 per gent, jt may be aafel 
infetted from these facta thet the clove Stotes 
will actually need no more room within the next 
half century. Again, if I do not mistake, re- 
garding the extension of slave Territory merely 
in an economical aspect, as affecting tae price 
of slaves, | think it clear’ that further expansion 
would be injurious to the slave States them- 
selves. The cost of an fy end ahtgligg Wate 
he is inferior in capacity and jntelliganye to the 
white labarer, ajready path toh fall cost of 
the edication and maintenance of 4 white la- 
borer in Europe. If, then, free imi pnts ex- 
jsteq in sufficient numbers, and e dispo- 
sition to migrate into slaveholdinz States, they 
would pea Slavery there paw 

Since it thus appears, Mr. President, that the 
slave States have a0 need of room for further 
expansion, the gnxiety and solicitade for the 
aety of the slave States’ t aa unreason- 
able excess of slaves within their territories, 
which have been so freely and earnestly express- 
ed during this debate, are quite un and 
groundless. rm : 
on to examine the bill in its bear 
upon the restoration of ortley’ aud the safety o 
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is practically under martial law y 
martial law it must retain. Wher 
admit the State now under the Topel 
pe ca ether wise abolish the usurpatio 
ing there, it must happen either that 
may be withdrawn, or that, on. they m 
peace and order, op } pase. 

The bill declares that lews of a certain char- 
acter shall not be enforced within the Territory, 
and the honorable “from Kentucky 
regards this on as abrogating some of 
the tyrannical laws enacted by the oe | 
Legislature. Certainly it does not abolish 
those laws. It is doubtful how many, or which 
of them, it does abolish, and whether it will 
abolish any of them effectually. If TI did not 
misunderstand the honorable Senator from 

the author of ‘the bill, he gave it as 
his opinion, that while the bill re-asserts and 
re-enacts the Rill of Rights contained in the 
Constitution of the United States, these ob- 
noxious laws of Kaneas do not in fect conflict 
with that Bill of Rights: “Here, then, will be 
ample room for mi ion, misunder- 
standing, and conflict. e Free State 
will assume that the obnoxious laws of the 
usurping Legislature are annulled. The Slave 
State men, on the other hand, will maintain 
that they all remain in force. The conflict be- 
tween them will go to the courts of the Terri- 
tory, for their decision, From thess courts 
there is no appeal in criminal cases to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. How those 
courts will decide on questions to which the 
are virtually a party, we already know too well, 
because we know they have already adjudica- 
ted that a tavern, in which I'ree State men are 
entertained, is 4 nuisance, and that Free State 
presses are nuisances, and that even a bridge, 
over which Free State men travel, is also a 
nuisance ; and that all these nuisane~s may be 
abated, on the presentment of a packed grand 
jury, without a trial, and by an armed posse 
comitatus, consisting of enlisted Pro-Slavery 
bands; and we know, also, that treason to 
the United States is adjudged by the same 
courts to consist not. merely in levying war 
against the United States, or giving aid and 
countenance to their enemies, but in assembling 
peacefully as citizens, to petition Congress for a 
redress of grievances. 

The process which this bill proposes for ta- 
king the census, districting the Territory, and 
ascertaining the qualifications of electors, and 
conducting the elections, is to be confided to a 
commission appointed by the President of the 
United States, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. I have already seen who 
was first appointed Governor of the Territory 
by the President and Senate, and how, and 
upon what grounds, he was removed by the 
President; and who-was appointed his succes- 
sor by the President and Senate, and how, and 
upon what grounds, he is retained by the Pres- 
ident. Ihave also seen who were appointed 
Judges and Marshals for the Territory by the 
President and Senate, and how, and upon what 
grounds, they are still retained. in office by the 
Président. have seen how the Governor, 
Judges, and Marshals, have plunged the Terri- 
tory into all the horrors of anarchy and civil 
war, in an effort to compel the people to relin- 
quish the right of self-government, or to flee 
from the Territory for their lives, I want no 
more civil agents within the Territory appoint- 
ed by the present President of the United 
States. I said, when I addressed the Senate 
in April last, that Kansas was brought to a 
state of revolution by the oppressions of the 
President of the United States, and had assum- 
ed an attitude of revolution, which was tolera- 
ted, indeed, by the Constitution, but was, never- 
theless, an attitude of revolution; and that in 
this, as in all revolutions, the evil could only 
be corrected by separating the oppressed alto- 
gether from their political relations to the op 
pressor. I say the same thing now. 

I will not dwell minutely on other objections 
which have been justly raised by my associates 
here, J am content to say, in general terms, 
that the President of the United States has per- 
petrated a coup d'état, by which the Territorial 
Constitution, given to the people of Kansas by 
the Congress of the United States, has been 
absoluteiy subverted; thatthe President holds 
absolute power over that people, in the name 
and the form, indeed, of spurious, legislative, 
ministerial, and judicial authorities; that Sla- 
very is practically established there already by 
force; that a portion of the people are slain, 
while a larger portion have been expelled from 
the Territory by force; that the freedom of 
speech and of the press, and the personal inyi- 
olability of the electors, a3 well as the purii 
of the hallot-box, are subverted, while the lead- 
ers of the party of Freedom are either dispersed 
beyond the Territory, or imprisoned within it, 
on charges of pretended crimes. The elector 
can only reach the polls and deposit his vote 
under the protection of the azmy of the United 
States. ‘Lhe circumstances are parallel, almost 
to the point of eoincidence, with those which 
attended the election by which the Republicans 
of France invested Louis Napoleon with the 
powers of gn absolute despotism. Fix a day 
upon which the people of Kansas shal! decide 
between Slavery and Freedom, and, from that 
day, what remains of free population will be 
spirited away. A new and fagtitious inimigra- 
tion of Pro-Slayery elegtors will rush into the 
Yerritory from adjacent slave States. Order 
and silence will indeed preva:l. The elector 
will receive his ballot at the hands of the sol- 
diers who have restored the Territory to this 
condition of quiet and peace; and the count- 
ing of the ballots wil tell the simple story that 
the Missouri Territorial usurpation is adopted 
and converted into a State sovereignty, by the 
voice of the enslaved people of Kansas, 

Here is 9 pzeraonition of the manner in which 
a Slave State Convention would be obtained 
under this bill. It is an extract from the testi- 
mony of Colonel John Scott, of St. Joseph’s, 
Missouri, given before the Committee of [nvest- 
igation of the Hoyse of Representatives; and 
will ‘be found in their report : 

“Tt is my intention, and the intention of a 
‘ great many other Missourians now resident in 
‘ Missouri, whenever the Slavery issue is to be 
‘ determined upon by the people af this ferri- 
‘ tory in the Ps te tian of the State Constitution, 
{ ta Femove to this Territory in time to acquire 
‘the right to become legal voters upon that 
‘question. The leading purpose of our intend- 
‘ed removal to the Territory ig to determine 
‘the domestic institutions of this Territo 

‘ when it comes to bea State; and we onl 
‘ not come but for that purpose, and would never 
‘ think of coming here but for that purpose. J} 
‘ believe there gre a great many jn Missouri who 
‘ are so situated.” 

We are assured, indeed, that the bill shall be 
so modified as to allow the electors, who have 
fled the Territory, to return. Who can vouch 
for the ability of those poor emigranig, acatter- 
ed over the free States, te réturn to their 
homes in the Territory, even if they should be 
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return to the Territory in numberg, aad with 
arms, because armed jes ‘are disarmed, and 
went back by the army of the United States. 
‘The honorable Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Crirrenpen} asks me whether I will do neth- 
ing—whether nothing ghail be dong to compoge 
tha fatal strife jn Hanes, hich, he says, no 
one has depicted in deeper colors than myself, 
T qnswer, Yes. } will yote for the admission of 
Kansag into the Union, under the Topeka Con- 
atitution., That measure, and that measure 
only, will restore and harmony, while it 
will rescue Freedom from peril. Take that 
measure. If sach a thing is possible, as fara: 
ing @ free State into a slaye State, yau wil a 
haye the opportunity to do so, if the wel 
of Ka and of our common country, should 
seem to you to require it. If you will not 
adopt that measure, it will then remain for you 
to propose another remedy; but it must bo 
more just and more tolerant of Fraedeia than 
either of those which you have already submitted 
{6 the Senate, and it must surrender all the an- 
nd in the Territory, which Sla 










} the Federal Government to the 


certainly secured, and its objects attained, by 
just and healing counsels, involving no loss of 
reputation. 


results of a secret diplomacy, which aims to 
keep from the knowledge of the people the op- 
erations of the Government. 
inconsistent with the character of our institu- 
tions, and is itself yielding gradually to a more 


of a free press, whic 
tion of political intelligence, secures, in advance, 
to the side of justice, the judgment of the civil- 


avoid giving countenance to the extension of 


try, and wield a vast political control as a con- 
sequence in the other, is now directed to turn 
this impulse of the Revolation, and reverse its 
principles. 
the continent is the object of the power which 
uow rules the Government; and from this spirit 
has sprung those kindred wrongs in Kansas, 80 
truly portrayed in one of your resolationa, which 
prove that the elements of the most arbitrary 
penton | have not been vanquished by the 
just theory o 


self to any particular Be! that mav be sug- 
e 


on powerful elass, banded together by a com- 
maon interest. A practical remedy is the ad- 
mission of Kansas into the Union ag @ free 
State. The South should, in wy judgment, 
earnestly desire such consummation. It would 
vindi¢gte theiy good faith—it would correct the 
mistake of the repeal; and the North, having 
practically the benefit of the agreement between 
the two sections, would he satisfied, and 
feeling be restored. y 
consistent with the honor of the South, and vital 
to its interests. ' 


ly sectional strife, originating in the scheme to 
take from free labor the eauntry secured to it 
by a solemn covenant, eannot be too soon dis- 
armed of its pernicious fofce. The only genial 
region of the middle latitudes, left to the emi- 
grants of the Northern States for homes, cannot 
be conquered from the freg laborers, who have 
on aor 

inheritance 
struggle. Whatever muy be the persistence of 
the particular class which seems ready to hasard 
everything for the sucgess of the unjust scheme 
it has partially effected, 1 firmly 
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are opposed to the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
oaeules, to the policy of the present Adminis- 


Commitiee, ec. 
Washington and Jefferson, adopted » declar . 
tion of principles and purposes for which they 
are united in political action—a copy of whic 

we have the honor to eénclose—and unanimous- 
ly nominated you as their candidate for the office 
of President of the United States at the a: 

proaching election, as the chosen re: 


AND 





The undersigned were directed by the Con- 
vention #0 communicate to you the of your 
nomination, and to request you in their name, 
and, as they believe, in the name of a large ma- 
jority of the people of the country, to accept it, 

Offering you the assurance of our high per- 
sonal respect, we a i fellow-citizens, 

8, Lane. 

President of the Convention, 
James M. Asuuey. 
Awtroxy J. Bueecker. 
Josern C. Hownstower. 
E. R. Hoar. 

THappevs Stevens. 
Kiyssixzy 8S. Brincuamn 
Joun A. Wiis. 

C. F. Crevetanp. 
Cyrus ALpRincE, 


To John C. Fremont, of California. 


Col. Fremont’s Reply. 
New York, July 8, 1856. 

Gentlemen: You call me toa high respon- 
sibility, by placing me in the van of a great 
movement of the people of the United States, 
who, without regard to past differences, are 
uniting in @ common effort to bring back the 
action’of the Federal Government to the prin- 
ciples of Washington and Jefferson. Compre- 
hending the magnitude of the trust which thoy 
have declared themselves willing to place in my 
hands, and deeply sensible to the honor which 
their unreserved confidence in this threatening 
position of the public affairs implies, I ‘eel that 
I cannot better respond than by a sincere dec- 
laration that, in the event of my election wo the 
Presidency, I should enter upon the execution 
of its duties with a single-hearted -determina- 
tion to promote the good of the whole country, 
and to direct solely to this end all the power of 
the Government, irrespective of party issues, and 
regardless of sectional strifes. The declaratica 
of principles embodied in the resolves of your 
Convention expresses the sentiments in which 
I have been educated, and which have been 
ripened into convictions by personal observation 
and experience. Witkggghis declaration and 
avowal, I think it necessary to revert to only 
two of the subjects embraced in the resolutions, 
and to those only, because events have sur- 
rounded them with grave and critical circum- 
stances, and giveu to them especial importance. 
-I concur in the views of the Convention dep- 
recatiug the foreign policy to which it adverts. 
The assumption that we have the right to take 
from another nation its domains because we 
want them, is an abandonment of the honest 
character which our country has acquired. To 
provoke hostilities by unjust assumptions would 
be to sacrifice the peace and character of the 
country, when all its interests might be more 
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probably be able to attend 
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Benjamin, were examined 
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International embarrassments are mainly the {my] lips, he commenced a 


sight.” 
This system is 


enlightened public apa and to the power | guard, 


, by its broad dissemina- 





account 0 
ized world. An honest, firm, and open, policy 
in our foreign relations would command the 
united support of the nation, whose deliberate 
opinions it would necessarily reflect, ~ 

Nothing is clearer in the history of our in- 
stitutiong than the design of the nation, in as- 
serting its own independence and freedom, to 


pense. 


in defence, I have already 
than half of the journey of 


Slavery. The influence of the small but eom- 
pact and powerful class of men interested in 
Slavery, who cammand one section of the coun- 


but to express my profoun 
charging a duty im 
The extension of Slavery across 


aw. 


say, that no extraordinary 
our own. 


It would be out of place here to pledge my- 


gested, to terminate the gectional controversy 


engendered by political animosities, operating | also are those cases which 


The villain who 


The measure is 
and popular sentiment will 


That fatal act which gave birth to this pure- | that it is founded in reason. 


excused by the law, whieh 


viru 


meric “a, apart. for there, d9, a5 


it, and. to 


lieve that 


ing upon the same terms with the slaves. The | squandered; my bod 
great body of non-slaveholding freemen, inclu- | common | i}; my li 
whose welfare | but J will 





ing those of the South, — 
Slavery is an oppression, will discover that the 
power of the Gcneral Government over the 
public lands may he beneficially exerted to ad- 
vance their interests and secure their independ- 


mother that bore me. 


faculties fully compre 


enee. Knowing this, their suffrages will not | was the high moral 
be wanting to maintain that authority in the 


rine A eitiaen to 
Union which is absolutely essential to the main: | the 
tenance of their own li 


ies, and which has | youth, 



















Convention; James M. Ashley, An. 


thony J. Bleecke 
tration, to the extensiow of Slavery into free Mogae. E. R. Hoar Thad rm 
Territory, in favor of the admission of Kansas | Kingsley 8. Bingham, John A. Willy 
as a free State, and of restoring the actionof} C. F. Cleveland, Cyrus Aldrich, 





TRIAL OF PRESTON & BROOKS FOR agg 
BATTER 


His Remarks in Court—Decision of Judge Cray, 
ford. } 


The District Attorne ared for the Up; 
ted States, and-Jobn A. Linton, Esa cu. iy 
Mr. Otr, of South Carolina, for 

The District Attorney read the COrrespond 
encé that had passed between him 
Sumner—a letter from Mr. Sumner, 4 
ver Spring, Juue 30, in which he €X pressed h; 
inability to attend on the day assigned {or th 
trial; a letter from the District Attorney to Mp ie 

stating that witnesses ware in waitiy, fy 

from a distance, who were anxious to be Xan, ne 
ined, and inquiring what day his health wouk fe 
soa him to 5 en and if he wouid bg yj 

i e€ proposition of defendani, 
counsel, to submit the case upon the evide |) 
before the House committee; a letter of ye 3 
Sumner, in reply, expressing surprise x jy 
communication of the District Attorney; th 7 
to do with the co alam 
directly or indirectly; thet its whole conduy Gam 
belonged to the Attorney of the United States. 
& letter from Mr. Key, replying, that Though || 
the conduet of the case belonged to the A\toruy jf 
of the United States, he did not suppose thy im 
in any case the desire of a public prosecutor y iam 
confer with and consalt the wishes of the, 
jured party would excite surprise ; that binving 
received no answer to his inquiries, the try 
would proceed on the 8th of July, at which tig 
he hoped Mr, Sumner would be able to atten. Im 
a letter from Mr. Sumner, that he would 


i:erating his desire not to take any pan) 
The examination of witnesses was then 


William Y: Leader, James W. Simonto: 
Hon. L. M. Keitt, Senator Pearce, Senaty: i 
Toombs, Dr. Boyle, Dr. Lindsly, and Senate 
» the evidence beiny 


the Congressional Committee. 
Senator Benjamin testified to Sumner 
speech having been printed in advance of iy & 


Senator Toombs, while on the stand, af the 
request of the counsel for the defence, mad 9 
from the speech of Mr. Sumner the portion at- j 
tacking Senator Butler and South Carolin. § 
The evidence being concluded; . 
Mr. Brooks, the defendant, then rose, ani 
addressed the Court as follows: . 
May it please your Honor: I appear in pe | 
son before this honorable Court, simply to » 
ceive its judgment. I would have prefer 
that the person upon whom the assault w 
committed had been present to answer whethe || 
or not his speech, which libelied my State anil 
my blood, was printed before ita delivery in th | 
Senate. I feel confident that, under oath, he ii 
could not have denied this fact, which, with 
due reference to your Honor, I regard as ma- | 
defence, insomuch as a \w is 
contrary to law, and to that extent would oper. 
ate in extenuation of my offence. 
to have inquired of him, in person, as to th 
degree of his personal injuries, and to hav 
been informed in what way he could reconcik 
that part of his statement, as to the words used 
by me when the aseault was made, with th 
sentence whick immediately succeeds this lan i 
guage in his testimony before the Investig. 
ting Committee, and which is as fillows;) 
“While these words were passing from bie) 


a heavy cane, on my bare head, by th 
Sirst of which, I was stunned, so us to loe 
It would have gratified me, hai le § 
been compelled to answer, under oath, a 0 1% 
the violence of the first blow, which I aver ws 
but a tap, and intended to put him on bil 
ut, sir, hé is conveniently and delib} 
erately absent and on travel, notwithstandiy | 
but six —- ago this case was postponed a) 

his extreme indisposition, and th 9 
materiality of his testimony ; and yet, with al 
these disadvantages, I prefer to receive th 
judgment of the Court than to continue in su 


It is not my purpose to adduce any evident 


first time that it has been my misfortune tole 
arraigned before any judicial tribunal, as 5 
breaker of any law of my country. I confes 
sir, and without shame, that my sensibilitis 
are disturbed by my novel masa and I hare 


upon me by my ow 
sense of right, and the sentiment of the gala 
people it is my pride and honor to represent! 
am constrained, as a consequence, to app 

ou as & violator, and not as a maker, of tl 


In extenuation of my offence, permit me!) | 


is requisite to imagine a variety of persou | 
grievances which the good of society, and eves 
public morality, require to be redressed, ai! 
yet no adequate legal remedy may be had. 


condemuation of the letter of the law, snd j# 
like considerations will restrain its penaltie 
erverts the best feelings 
the better sex, and rewards unsuspecting dev” 
tion with ruin, may bid defiance to this honor 
able Court; but, where a sister’s dishonor # 
blotted out with the blood of her destroyer, 
intelligent and wholesome public opinion, &™ 7 
bodied in an intelligent and virtuous J"); 
always has and always will control the l*, 


books may condemn. It is the glory of the ls¥, 


soning be just which is not regardful of hum* 
feeling? Sir, no one knows better than you § 
self that such a reproach does not rest op" & 
our jurisprudence ; for even the stern letter ° 
the law touches with tenderness the hxshe,. 
who slays, in the act, the usurper of bi 
The child who kills in defence of its ¢ 
pute ut crates s 
By a ity of reasoning, 
pe. h ayers Ae nation upon earth ag the ca! 
dinal political virtue. Sons are 

Me perpstuate the name 


may be consigned to 
@ itself may be 
true to the instincts of my nature 
true to the home of my maturity, and to 


‘tical lesson which wy ripe & 
et hended and a precial 
and social obligation? 
bow himself to the msjes 
w. In obedience to the precepts? 
which are sanctioned by the exper 


: parent , ™ erig, ‘5 
‘ ILADELPHIA, June 15, 1856, tion Convention, in the DOming. | 
Sm: A Convention of ; assembled | be to ae i ope that Toy } 
at Philadelphia on the 17th, If sod 1th dye Phiethe cance of topatsations! fh | 
of i cnder a wat \ , to 4 Very respectfully, your obedient servant 
oth ge hr yg ey divisions, who | To Messrs. H. S. Lane, President of tn 
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é = ; Q : esen ve —_—_ ; For the 
of those principles in this important | vf Hon. P. S. Brooks appeared before Jy, § 

contest, and with the asddred conviction that | Crawford,.at 10./clock on. Monday, to coc lame MRS. 
you would give them full operation, | to the charge of assault upon Senator Sum fy CHA 
should the coftreges of the of the Union | Mr. Brooks was accompanied by Senator Batle Ada Ringold aud Jf 
place you atthe head of the National Govern. | #24 a number of other friends. ir plates and cup 
ment. 


ers, at supper, and 
out Know Nothing 
, that his mother 
ple prejudice again 
>in them. The bes' 
hur Fieteher and 
rrying everything { 
mething grand in ¢ 
Dr, (Ada, that is, 
re ed, t00, their com 
nizations—tens h¢ 
ndg upon thousan 
y from between t 
Brother. Did 
and thing too? 
or head a little, sig 
not until h¢ 
en she told him sh 
psing parties still, 
now -Nothings were 
hey had their fellov 
ed they had also th 
ings, and cabals, ag 
qual right, the sa 
indness and brother§ 
» believe this, she 
bat there should be 
mongst those who ¥ 
by side; in their quiet 
ames think it the sa 
2 thousand times tha 
death would be, if 
= ought, with pure, reco 
he not think it was? 
Yes, James did, he 
‘and with moisture in 
like one bewildered 
‘or one to do here? 
up mess, he knew; 
ad got to take it as it 
y-one in a few days. 
He must vote some 
He longed, he con 
Nothings! for near 
iked best, and tho 
hem; and were s0 
that they could hard 
It made his spirits ar 
ad it, he said. He felt « 
was a beautiful Parad 
ter, and he could not. 
he felt ; and he woul 
could be anything ver 
Ada said, gently, 
he would find grossn¢ 
ous action and passio 
elsewhere. “The t 
be there, he would fin 
self in there, the s 
earthly gardens, ever 
for one to do, she th 
ight, in one’s own § 
nd lips; to be led 
bf what was manly a 
by one’s personal sy 
by any array of 
nerely impulsive at 
eries whose insigni 
pings are. Did he n 
_ Yes, James said, w 
lid; but the difficulty 
Hoctors disagree,” v 
onsistent course. 
n the old story of 
good, the other evil, 
the feet of every ma 
this earth. “I do, © 
looking up from his 
ace, 
“Shall I tell you 
, Smiling at his? 
“ Yes, I want to ku 
sponge cake,” helpin 
“T want to see if i 
mine. What is it? 
“T believe in two 
ciples, (or spirits, if it 
em 80,) named Imp 
ciple, as people oftene 
out to Impulse, to be 
against Wisdom or 
manner of erratic p 
bruises and discomfi 
our other hand, she \ 
) = aot, alone. 
what paths to enter 
all the fruit along the 
gather for us, what 
“Tee!” interro 
Ada’s cake raised he 
if Wisdom is abou 
which, without her, 
ns estontiy. G 004 
too, aste th 
I don’t want it. I 
I think it tastes the 
your plate, near you 
we let i ee go, 
direct us, fane t 
cold, and formal, 
Ugh! 
T shan’t let oe ® 
eaten all we 
to the back parlor, 
to sing that Lame 
: canis Lament; 

m there upon | 
he added, while th 
And, as he placed 

ing », With an unp 
Pression— 
A» ; 
A'died wince emcees 


“Tt takes the Scotc 


Esq , and 
defence, ” 


aud My 
ated Si, 


[ig 


at that time, andy 


ae 
be 


that elicited befor 


A 
4 
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I would like 


succession of blows, | 7 


accomplished more 
life, and this is the 


regret that, in dis 


power of inventio | 


may fall under the 


applaud what the 


Bat can that re 


arent is 
regerdiul f 


patriotiem is re 


made to rewarl 
s of those who 


A Rasy: ; be expected— HE anyth 

the great heari of the nation, which throbs with | are its exemplars ; and can i ! equal to th 
the trioten of the freemen of both sections, | will it be required—that I, with erat ~ Sana A bird 

ill have power to overcome it. They will look | snd an arm to strike, shall Se F nciee aan lamb’ You 
to the rights secured to them by the Conatitu- | ignobly submit, while my po eee “vest slmoet HR eta 
tion of the Union as their best safeguard from | covered with insult snd ob bey nd her rep nd it—as I often 
the oppression of the glass which, by 4 monop- | while her character 1s —— rd sa hicks E the music, 
oly of the soil, and of slave lahor ta on it might | utation libelled? Sir, the su rere aoe pry val whether it we 
inctime reduce them to the extremity of labor- | have been gathering for my ch! 


forfeited; 


f oY “ Afore 
Ore the Lammas tide 
act water-side, ned 


A > Py . I submit # and (vw; 
i med to nd became, not merely a ' liberty, and life, within the Territo: . + p21) | more than once indicated the purpose of dis- | and judgment of matore years, * sui” Rai gett : 
expedient to bind down and confine the Wilmot | “They have been deprived of life, ijberty, provicidadl A acy deco to the ‘ederal Daten, soalliteptiny Slovors: i ret Ssene fom Pry Renee, The bill is especially commen caste apn wed pag omaes ion then posing wt the public lands in such a way ss | case to the dingretion ¥ Se oe len 2 they're w ta’en awe’ 
Proviso in its tomb, and prevent its pogsible | ‘ and rty, without ion process of law; Bat ap independent and absolutely sovereign | Constitution, or changing an « Setdaation to ug on the ground that it will effect those great in le of K must trust to that change make every settler upon them a confidence ey! - ne Sgn eer count) wf 
resurrection forever. That expedient was,that| The et. of speech and of the press has | State. Sir, what California did, was rightly done, | for a new one. Practically, that question is | Objects. Butit seems to me to fall short of them of OL Se “eentl aod of bs bt 2° | holder. . rm your bes x is that, in every 
Congress should renounce, in favor of the in-| ‘ been shridged , ‘ but it was not done in pursuance of gny law. It | immaterial, and merely a h pothetical one. It| altogether. It that the people of the our goin Ce epeghout the -U it Me mg Ifthe people intrust to me the nis n | yourself, you wil roe ble opinion distingyi™ 
habitants of the new Territories, all jurisdiction | “The right tc choose their tatives | was done without law, and it was justified thén asstimes that a State, in itch Glavory j as 110 Perrijory y aid » Oobyention-in jecem bér wail, his it: yet: has: to “acquire the | Of the Government, the igys of Con, in re- | alated gpm anand POPE CP See ntmeah 
ch ues Saray hr. vig |e mn made on acy. 7 | md amine porting Kanu ov | xia) and keep en wo | merhand og ui Coma They wat | ga atau an he power copa | toh Nerval be | siren noel ee some | 
ent, | "the Sen gr ate hit yencee peat cr le day BS ci tchdet chilies | cee art care Cee eee een Gam on; and if they shon'e | ganization, nevertheleas, I think, ig suye enoagh | © Nite a 2 imity of their judges. 
dient, I ly warned the Senate that they ‘ instigated and encou and the of ? d ligh objection b Sia: E em hd . t one, Congress may nev reject the ge ree es ig Saye , of the national will, to re-establish the peace of iu the magnanimity 0 ) jusion 
were only sending this perplexing question of |‘ aye heou allowed to go unpunished has been urged ag ta bil guna that Sethoath contesy of tke Chsiaen ek No nem State. If the people make it « free Hiatz fo break al the jeter which Knke bean nea Xd | the country on tne just principles which bave | | Judge Cnawron, upon We S210 Fig i 
Slavery down to the Territories, to involve er “ All these things have been done with rg PO igh we it ~~ Risterenaer en ' bids eve? mate | fhe Genat may rejeat algo sotpan af the vp Mover sat haw To the pee apo pew < patae - rv nag ste proc a 
i ed ne h A tate Deca. | Mee e @ slave State by. means, the | ~ ; overnmen he Statea, ar i ‘ Pate short it] 
‘Ben this fact, but I am boul to assume Sounded, war it We BID OOU-Rity hres | Hose of Representatives ina eh trend 3 eensey in thie the crowaing teal of their deh | Pt geet Pp Ritter Be oad Pere at inventgation in anche iy 
e Senator | | Revolution began : that State | it is a slave State. In. either remedy | Cuse) in & . ideli | aliaient to that sectional party which seeks abject stigat - 
oy ey sores Gut amok (Mant) fon Sup Wo a, | hn, ke Renal me J | one ee ovr ay om Sn Ea ot Tac 
ns r in the Constitu-| at the close of the Revolution, twelve other where it is now. During nt rening ato! at fay : +g my — would i - $: but | m which. Lcould not do without 
ae the See Ele mane | Stgtes All Which wore slave Stes. OF there, | ral, 9nd rt eet tasdeiere ol Ap AD te sacenctemenarie at Ae Jabor— capital which oc ing on some of the point that wil Pry 
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